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THe National Conference of Unitarian and Other Christian Churches 

was formed in the year 1865, with the purpose of strengthening the 
churches and societies which should unite in it for more and better 
work for the kingdom of God. These churches accept the religion of 
Jesus, holding, in accordance with his teaching, that practical religion 
is summed up in love to God and love to man. 

The Conference recognizes the fact that its constituency is Congre- 
gational in tradition and polity. Therefore, it declares that nothing in 
this Constitution is to be construed as an authoritative test; and we 
cordially invite to our working fellowship any who, while differing from 
us in belief, are in general sympathy with our spirit and our practical 
aims, [Preamble to the Constitution unanimously adopted in 1894.] 


Editorial. 


OOKING backward is becoming a passion of our 
times. Nothing is so popular as an historical novel, 
nothing so gets the public ear as a story of the good 
old times. We have tired of progress, of novelty, 
of never stopping at any stage, social or political. 

The world asks for a rest: hence there is something deli- 
cious about the quiet content of those days before railroads. 
In the same’ spirit the city passion is exhausting itself. The 
country grows attractive. The best magazines find it profit- 
able to have an outlook toward the rural revival. Have we 
—that is, the age—used up its vigor? Must it rest? Are 
social action and reaction a law of nature? At any rate the 
twentieth century is likely to be less turbulent and noisy 
than the nineteenth, and, while doing a vast work in the 
way of settlement, will have less novel achievement to boast 
of. It faces toward peace, toward science, and toward com- 
fortable content rather than struggle, newness, and ex-: 
pansion. 
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TuE lndependent has announced itself as specially devoted 
to the discussion of rural topics, and the advocacy of the- 
tendency toward country homes for city people. The 
World's Work will publish a magazine department for this 
sole purpose, edited by Prof, L. H. Bailey of Cornell Uni- 
versity. During the latter years of the nineteenth century 
the drift of population toward town life became a menace 
socially and politically. It stole the best life from the 
farms, weakening agriculture and our productive industries, 
Factory work was overcrowded, and a glut created in the 
supply of town employments. The rate of increase in pop- 
ulation from 1890 to 1900 was 37 per cent. for cities. This 
is a decided gain over the previous decade, when the 
growth was over so per cent. for cities. The evil of con- 
gestion is still bad enough, and is the great moral as well 
as social question of the present day. A solution is looked 
for, more hopefully, from the introduction of electrical trol- 
ley cars, rural free mail delivery, and the establishment of 
country telephone systems, making the advantages of coun- 
try life equivalent to those of the city. 
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Lonvon is greatly increasing its gardens and playgrounds. 
Since 1885 125 recreation grounds have been established 
in that city. Besides this 50 fountains have been erected 
and open spaces created on all sides of the metropolis. 
In the whole city there are 360 plots of grounds, varying in 
size from Epping Forest, of 5,000 acres, to those containing 
only one-tenth of an acre. These places, more especially 
the smaller ones, literally belong to the people. Why should 
not all of our cities belong in a larger degree to those who 
inhabit them? ‘There should be little spots scattered every- 
where about them,— odd corners, well-shaded and provided 
with seats, where the tired of all ranks can rest in easy-chairs, 
and be made comfortable as they cannot be elsewhere. 
During a heated spell such places would greatly decrease 
both suffering and mortality. 
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THE sixty-fourth annual report of the Massachusetts State 
Board of Education is an admirable document. It is easily 
within the memory of many of us when normal schools were 
first established, through the influence of Horace Mann, and 
when the management of public schools was placed under 
the control of a single board of supervision. A plea is now 
made for the election of a special superintendent of normal 
schools, of a man fitted by his experience and his knowledge 
to stand between the State board and these schools, and 
bring about a more complete harmony. Among the influ- 
ences of the nineteenth century that brought about the 
largest amount of social progress, we believe that the estab- 
lishment of these high schools for the special training of 
teachers was one of the highest moment. Only the best 
educated teachers can give us the best educated children. It 
is not so much schools that we want, or theories of educa- 
tion, as it is skilled educators. Let the twentieth century 
turn its attention to the education of educators. 
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Manuvat training is based on the general principle that it 
is quite as important to be able to do as it is to know facts ; 
that is, science is well enough only when it is applied 
science. Manual training is now pretty thoroughly worked 
into the whole American system of education. The latest 
development takes the form of social regeneration through 
hand culture. Miss Hallowell, of Philadelphia, in the most 
difficult neighborhood of that city, carried through the board 
of education a plan not so much for industrial hand train- 
ing for its own sake as hand training for its influence in de- 
veloping the whole moral and mental nature of the child. 
The institution that was created has become notable for the 
quality of the work done and the breadth of the result. We 
believe that here is a sound and universal principle. We 
have been complaining that our schools, while paying atten- 
tion to the intellect, were not giving moral instruction. The 
answer comes: Teach your children to work out intellectual 
problems, in truthful and useful forms, and you have created 
in them a taste for the right and the good. 
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_ Pror. Vincent of Chicago University objects to the 
autocracy of the school-room. He advocates very strongly 
the introduction of self-government in our schools as a 
preparation for life in a democracy. The problem before 
our schools is not alone that of making good citizens, but 
citizens educated to self-control. It must not be forgotten 
that with us republicanism means skill in self-government. 
The idea of a self-governing body in a school-room is there- 
fore attractive, yet it must not be forgotten that there is a 
hand and a will to secure success. The ideal teacher is the 
man or woman who exercises will to develop self-control 
rather than to enforce rules. In what respect does a true 
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school differ from a true family? Let the school be, as far 
as possible, a living out of co-operative loyalty and sacrifice, 
such as we have wrought out in our citizen life and in our 
world work. 

a 


Hon. C. C. Bonney, the projector of the Parliament of 
Religions in 1893, has published recently a suggestion, that 
the American people provide for surviving ex-President, by 
making them ex-officio honorary members for life of the 
United States Senate. ‘They should have all the rights, 
privileges, and compensations of senators except the power 
to vote. Such an amendment to our Constitution would 
give us the experience, wisdom, and influence most desired 
in that body. We are certainly in need of such men as 
Mr. Harrison and Mr. Cleveland. But would their influence 
be, increased or decreased, by placing them in the arena of 
direct strife and political agitation? Probably no such posi- 
tion could have added to the influence which Mr. Harrison 
exercised during the last year of his life. His influence was 
far greater than that of a senator; and it was exercised with 
a discretion that might not have been increased, had he been 
on the floor of Congress. 


Paul on Charity. 


The great sayings of the apostle Paul have, especially in 
recent ‘times, become a ‘standard of moral judgment in 
cases where they have no application. Paul was the last 
man to teach or to practise the doctrine that the righteous 
soul never seeks its own, never takes account of evil, or 
that it always bears everything and believes everything. He 
did not teach or practise any doctrine which would tend to 
a confusion of moral values. He used no circumlocutions 
when he was describing the vices and sins, whether of men 
and women in the churches he had founded or in the heathen 
world: which lay outside of them. If his converts were. 
gluttons, he said so. - If they were drunk at the communion 
table, he said so. If they were immoral and indecent in 
thought and speech, whether married or single, he used very 
plain language; and his moral judgments were as keen- 
edged and well-tempered as the best chilled steel. 

That which Paul was describing in his immortal words 
was the love such as mothers feel for their children, such as 
wives cherish for their unworthy husbands,—a love that is 
irrational, blind, and indestructible, and yet a love that in 
its place is first and best of all the sentiments that have 
come into human life. It works miracles of charity, and 
causes those who suffer wrong to forgive and to forget. It 
is the prolific source of virtues which give grace and beauty 
to the common life of man. It is, as Paul says, better than 
faith and better than hope, because it includes them and is 
the very ground out of which they spring. 

But, because it is better than other things, it does not take 
their place and do their work. While the wife abused may 
continue to love and trust and believe and hope and suffer, 
because in her innocent constancy she will not turn against 
the one who has cheated and abased her, no other. person 
ought to take her view of the case and apologize for or in 
any way defend the evil that has destroyed her happiness. 
We can admire and love and cherish those who: patiently 


suffer wrong, and admit that their love is the brightest — 


expression of human virtue, but ‘all the more we must stand 
by the moral judgments which every healthy and instructed 
mind is bound to form and to declare. 


It is startling’ at times to seé meh and women of pure 
minds ‘and right conduct apologizing for the act of a man 


who-leaves his wife and children, and consorts with a woman 


-whom he.regards as his mental or moral affinity. We hear 


it said, “ Oh, he did not intend to do wrong ; but he was mis- 
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led by his poetic instincts and generous affections.” Sev- 
eral times of late we have found good men and women 
recognizing and trusting those who were covering gross 
moral offences with a veil of sentiment. Their explanation 
was that all this was past; the guilty parties intendéd no 
wrong; and, now that affairs had been adjusted and some 
legal formalities had been complied with, it was better to 
forgive and to forget. In an easy-going society where 
morals count for nothing in comparison with pleasure and 
comfort, such treatment of the sins of men and women is 
consistent with the low standards adopted. But, carried into 
circles that represent the best forms of social virtue, such 
notions and practices can only tend to degradation. The 
evil world that is seeking always a decent cover for its 
offences gladly quotes the saints who, through a mistaken 
interpretation of Christian charity, say that wrong is not 
wrong, and that possibly wrong may even be right. 

We have no desire to return to what is called the sternness 
of the Puritan morality. With all the degradations of the 
market, the street, and the home in our time, and in spite of 
them, we believe the morals of the American community to- 
day are better than they were in the eighteenth century. Re- 
spectable men, who now would do nothing worse than steal 
a railroad or choke off a competitor in business, might then 
have gone into the slave-trade or even winked at piracy. 
Along with the sternness of manners in those days went 
habits of drunkenness which now seem incredible, and a 
license in social relations which would now be impossible. 
But some recent phases of public opinion are dangerous be- 
cause they admit into the idea of the family a kind of spu- 
rious Christian charity. The family had been rising out of 
a common level of instinctive animalism, and had begun to 
show some fine qualities which were ample proof that it was 
growing in the right way. To degrade the beautiful ideals 
of the family which are now rising in the minds of men and 
women, and to relax the vigilance by which they are guarded, 
is to commit a crime against society second to none in its 
disastrous effects. Next to this, and well-nigh equal to it 
in its bad effect upon society, is an easy-going judgment in 
regard to lying, stealing, and gambling carried on under the 
forms of business. 


The Golden Rule or Not. 


The establishment of a Golden Rule colony suggests anew 
whether the Golden Rule is workable at the present stage of 
evolution. Or is it a law for a perfected state, an ideal for 
mankind to work toward rather than speedily to realize? 


We hold that it is all-important, at the present time, to re- 


establish in the Christian church and in Christian society the 
belief that the Golden Rule is a practical law, and that the 
whole effort of society should be along the line of making it 
increasingly an actuality. We have had to slough off a 
theology based on these three theses: that the world is 
evil, that man is by nature bad, and that God has for these 
reasons given over the world and mankind to destruction, 
while he endeavors to save a flotsam and jetsam of human 
beings for another and better world. Rising from these 
blundering conceptions, we are learning with commendable 
faith to say, The world is the best possible for man; man is 
the noblest evolution of the world; and God, so far from 
having given us over to destruction, is leading on the eternal 
process of salvation. 

Tt may be set down that heaven is no longer a place that 
so deeply interests the average man; while the idea of hell 
as a place where Deity tortures a portion of his creatures has 
become abhorrent to almost all intelligent believers. Heaven 
for a few would be no compensation for a general shipwreck. 
The real question which has got hold of society, and which 
agitates Church and State alike, is, Can we reconstruct our 
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social fabric, here and now, after the Golden Rule concep- 
tion, or must the great. bulk of human beings continue to 
suffer for comforts and often starve outright, while their 
moral and intellectual life is brought down to the low level 
of their physical condition? Has a God-idea ever dawned 
on humanity with any truth of principle, any code of love, 
that will work as a saving force to lift the race? Can a de- 
cent man be satisfied that the world’s substance shall be en- 
joyed by one-tenth, while the remnant suffers degradation 
and degeneration? Is there any moral sentiment that can 
get hold of society, and redeem it from the brute struggle for 
accumulating at the expense of others? Is not the practical 
living-side of the teachings of Jesus, such as the Golden 
Rule, as important as the devotional side? Is not the chief 
end of man the same as the chief end of a God, to help the 
weak and save the lost? Certainly, Christian society and 
advanced civilization are rapidly waking up to the fact that 
there is not a scrap of salvation in getting ourselves picked 
out of a general shipwreck and put into Paradise, while the 
rest are dropped into the sea. 

A true view of the Church is an organic effort to unite the 
people —all the people—jin altruistic, in the place of 
purely individualistic, efforts. The true view of the State 
is organic co-operation on the plane of religious altruism. 
That State which is busy only with the enginery of pro- 
tecting its members against crime, and property against 
encroachment, is giving way to a social organization posi- 
tively and aggressively benevolent. It is, or ought to be, 
the collective people, holding collective rights for collective 
ends. In this organism, each one of us must yield that por- 
tion of individual interest which will contribute the greatest 
to the whole. That is not the Golden Rule State in which 
each man is for himself alone, but that in which every man 
is for his neighbor. The Golden Rule State is a co-opera- 
tive industrial association. 

There is no escaping the fact that we have come to a state 
of social evolution quite as remarkable as that political 
evolution which began the nineteenth century. We are 
growing uneasy, and shall not long be content with a social 
condition that includes nearly half a million of tramps and 
one hundred thousand millionaires. While avoiding the 
extreme theories that would disintegrate society, we are 
bound to believe in the Golden Rule, and to work toward a 
Golden Rule order of human society. We do not believe 
that Jesus made a blunder when he established his moral 
code. 


The Upper Side of Superstition. 


We are accustomed to think ‘of superstition as being 
wholly on the lower levels of thought and action. Its illus- 
trations are all on such a plane as to interest us without con- 
victing us. We think of idolatry and prayer-wheels, and 
signs and omens. Even where we follow the superstitions 
of the enlightened folk who will not make the thirteenth at a 
table, nor set out on a journey on Friday, nor break a mirror 
without savage terror, it is these vestiges of ignorance which 
we notice in persons of intelligence and culture. But super- 
stition is even more subtle than these instances show. It 
invades civilization in the forms of civilization, and gets into 
the very substance of intelligence. 

Superstition is, properly speaking, the substitution of a 
representation for the thing which it represents. In worship 


it is the attaching sanctity to words and forms and cere- 


monies without any reference to what they express. When 
a person whose head is bowed in prayer edges along to the 
head of the pew at the approach of a stranger or engages in 
conversation with a neighbor whose head is thus specially 
convenient, or thinks who is noticing the reverence, such an 
act of piety has become a superstition. Superstition in be- 
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havior is the separation of good appearances from good 
intentions. Etiquette often becomes the glaring supersti- 
tion of polite society. Forms of intercourse which arose as 
a means of facilitating good relations become a substitute 
for them, and sometimes a concealment of their opposite. 
Courtesy clothes itself in deference and words of gentleness 
and graces of manner. But, when courtesy drops out of these 
forms, they become like a painted face or an ethnological 
effigy. If it were not for their appearance, they would be the 
scarecrows of the social field. We know a good country- 
woman who was asked by a Japanese student boarder 
whether she and her husband always got on together as 
well as they seemed. “We are just as you see us,” she re- 
plied. ‘We don’t always think alike: it isn’t intended that 
we should; but we get along just as you see us.” “ And 
why did you ask?” was her counter-inquiry. ‘ Well, in 
Japan.we quarrel so!” As all travellers in Japan report the 
exquisite courtesies of family life, it must be that these en- 
gaging manners are often a highly developed superstition. 
There is a similar flavor of superstition in the way we re- 
gard many things. It would puzzle the deftest psychologi- 
cal surgeon to divide the entangled growths of deception and 
abnormality from the vital processes of life which they en- 
danger. How we regard human occupations is more often 
guided by our superstitions than by our judgment. The way 
men are ranked in the world illustrates the strange confu- 
sion that exists between real and false aristocracy. The 
grading of employments and professions needs only to be 
mentioned for a thousand evidences of pure superstition to 
spring to mind. We venture to think that there is a keen 
edge to superstition specially prepared for the most wary in 
estimating the worth of leadership. We are sometimes told 
to follow our leaders with a most undemocratic lack of self- 
respect and with no discrimination as to what constitutes 
leadership. If men had always followed their leaders, the 
strange anomalies of history would have become its trage- 
dies, There were real leaders who thought ill of Washing- 
ton and despaired of popular government under Lincoln’s 
rule. Qualified guides of public opinion absolutely con- 
demned these men with unqualified abuse. Men who made 
leadership and culture a superstition actually followed such 
judgments to their shame. The independent sense of the 
people was more trustworthy, because they looked to the long 
run and to the things behind accidents of circumstance, and 
followed what really makes leadership in place of the leader- 
ship which for the moment got separated from these things. 
The wisest educators nowadays are concerned to keep this 
superstitious mode of thinking away from educational train- 
ing. The problem of problems is to prevent examinations 
and grading and degrees from becoming superstitions. 
When they are made ends in themselves, and preparation 
becomes simply skilful training in obtaining college entrance 
and graduation with less rather than more regard to the at- 
tainments and fundamental advantages which a university 


offers, then the honors and aristocracies of learning become 


superstitions. The young men who during these weeks 
face a college career or return to its course had better face 
the question whether they are bent on real gain or only on 
its name. No university which gives the most of the one 
can prevent any man from so living its life as merely to gain 
the other if he chooses to do so, What the college offers, 
the student must take or its requirements will be largely 
futile. The power of the educated man in the community is 
not in any kind of uniform he may possess. It lies in dem- 
onstrating what the uniform represents. Let a man beware 
of presenting a letter of introduction or of trusting to it for 
his career unless he can make it good. It will not float him 
long; and, if he cannot swim for himself when he gets into 
deep water, he will sink. 

We heard the other day how the upper side of supersti- 
tion was exposed by the unconscious wisdom of a child in 
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a way which may serve as a parable of all that we have 
suggested. He had been told that on the following Sunday 
he was to hear Robert Collyer, and his interest was engaged 
in an account of this great preacher’s life. We fear that an 
undue emphasis was laid upon the superiority of the profes- 
sion as compared with the trade, and unintentional reflec- 
tion thus made upon the dignity of labor. At any rate, the 
account of the rise from the anvil to the pulpit met with the 
surprising comment: “If he was a blacksmith once, I don’t 
see why he wanted to be a minister.” Here was an unin- 
formed estimate no doubt; but was not the truer view tinged 
with superstition ? 


American Cnitarian Association. 


The Training of a Church. 


Still dwelling on the subject of lay workers, it seems to me 
that in few of our churches have we developed to a suffi- 
ciently high degree the power of working as a unit. Wher- 
ever we have consecrated ministers, there our churches send 
out individuals whose lives are of ceaseless benefit. Inspired 
by their religion, individual Unitarians aresamong the most 
efficient philanthropists and moral guides in the community. 
Surely, no one will understand me to overlook the incalcu- 
lable value of this individual righteousness when I call atten- 
tion to the fact that, when righteous individuals work intelli- 
gently and continually together in some high cause, the 
results of such union are also of measureless value. 

Now a church ought to mean a union of workers, and not 
simply a centre of inspiration for individuals. There are 
few of our churches which could not be greatly improved in 
the way of systematic, united religious work, Very much has 
been done in this line of improvement by the Women’s 
Alliance, the Young People’s Religious Union, and the Uni- 
tarian Clubs; but it is a curious reflection upon our church 
system when, in order to produce united action in the work 


of the church, it is necessary to do it under some other name 


than that of the church. What we need is that not merely 
young people or women or men, as such, should maintain 
united efforts, but that all the children of God who band 
themselves together as a church should have a more distinct 
and united comprehension of what they might be about. We 
fall short of this ideal because we have dedicated too exclu- 
sively to the minister certain aspects of our work. It is 
most fitting that every member of a church should be compe- 
tent to state the common beliefs of the church, competent to 


- administer religious comfort to people that are in sorrow and 


trouble, competent to make God a living and present reality 
to those who know him not. ‘If any one of our ministers 
could develop a good method of training the large majority 
of his people to enter thus upon ministerial work, which 
clearly is the highest and most lasting of any of the works of 


the Christian Church, he would lay the foundations for the — 


next great advance of our denomination. 

What are sometimes called confirmation classes constitute 
a move in the right direction. There should be in every 
church ceaseless and thorough processes of instruction cal- 
culated to inform the minds of the members of that church 
as to its cardinal principles and at the same time to arouse 
the spirit of loyalty, so that every man and woman shall be 
both able and willing to be in some degree a minister of 
religion. This education should be directed to the produc- 


ing of a body of people who are competent to conduct — 


classes and lead religious services, not only on special occa- 
sions in the church itself, but systematically in the regions 


lying round about the church, The church of the future will - 


not be content with simply an ordained minister and services 
in one temple. 


It will, on the contrary, send forth a great 
body of unpaid ministers through whose faithful efforts many — 


ee 
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services shall be maintained in school-houses and private 
dwellings, as well as in churches and chapels. Such a 
church as this would be making incessant appeals to human 
nobleness and repeated demands upon human service, would 
hold young people, and keep up the interest of older, people 
without intermission. In such a church the minister would 
never face in helplessness an earnest young person who 
came to ask what he can do. It is too often the case 
among us that to such a question the minister’s answer is 
vague. Either he has nothing to recommend, save attend- 
ance at church or Sunday-school, or else he refers the volun- 
teer to some philanthropic service under other auspices than 
those of the church. 

It would not be thus in a well-trained church, for the an- 
swer in the case of the minister would be: “ Enter our train- 
ing class and fit yourself for the highest service of religion. 
As soon as you are ready, you shall conduct Unitarian ser- 
vices in yonder school-house. You shall talk to a non-church 
family known to me, and devote your strength as long as 
necessary to the gracious task of bringing light to those 
people.” 

It is said in criticism of this idea that many people resent 
the intrusion of others than ministers in these serious things 
of life. But this criticism has little weight, it seems to me. 
In cases where a layman, undertaking to bring up religious 
matters in conversation, finds that his advance is unwelcome, 
it will be a very simple matter for him to apologize for his 
intrusion and instantly change the subject, no harm what- 
ever being done. This religious training of the laity ina 
church would not of necessity obliterate all their natural tact 
and commonsense. The most zealous would easily under- 
stand that there is a time to talk and a time to keep silent. 
The trouble is that the allotment of time for silence has thus 
far been very excessive among us. The excess of sensibility 

which makes us fear to give offence in offering to discuss a 
religious subject has been carried to such an extreme with 
us as to throw abroad an impression that we are not inter- 
ested in the spiritual advancement of others than ourselves. 
It has created an impression of coldness on our part. Now 
our religion is not in itself a cold one; and our hearts are 
simply human hearts capable of all kindliness and brother- 
hood. It is the duty of our churches to call out to the fullest 
extent the power which lies waiting in that human nature of 

* ours. Cuarues E. St. Joun. 


z Current Topics. 


TuERE is a prospect of a protracted and bitter struggle 
in the steel trade before the strike, which is now in prog- 
ress in most of the mills under the control of the United 
States Steel Corporation, shall be settled. There are now 
between 70,000 and 80,000 men out of work on account of 
the declaration of the strike by the Amalgamated Associa- 
tion of Iron, Steel, and Tin Workers; and it is believed that 
in a short time this number will be augmented seriously by 
the suspension of activities in various mills not included in 
the Steel Trust, in which activities must soon diminish on 
account of the shortage of material that is ordinarily pro- 
duced by the mills that are now closed by the strike. Dur- 
ing the past fortnight one or two attempts have been made 
by the National Civic Federation to facilitate an agree- 
ment between the striking men and the ruling forces in the 
United States Steel Corporation, through the medium of the 
friendly offices of the Federation; but hitherto President 
Shaffer of the Amalgamated Association has appeared un- 
willing to sanction the efforts of the Civic Federation, 
probably because he has not considered the basis of the 
scheme of mediation advantageous enough to the interests 
which he represents. 
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THE United States gunboat Machias is now anchored in 
the harbor of Colon, Colombia; and the gunboat Ranger and 
the battleship Iowa will be at isthmian ports very soon. 
It is thought that, for the present at least, these war- 
ships will constitute a force fully capable of maintaining 
American interests in the disturbed section, and of enforcing 
such conditions upon the isthmus as the United States has un- 
dertaken to enforce by treaty. It is uncertain, however, what 
developments will arise out of the complications between the 
United States of Colombia, on the one hand, and the republics 
of Venezuela, Ecuador, and Nicaragua, on the other. It can 
be gathered, after a judicious comparison of various conflict- 
ing rumors emanating from the isthmus, that Venezuela is 
acting with the Colombian malcontents who have invaded 
Colombia at various points on the boundaries between Co- 
lombia and Venezuela; and it would appear that President 
Castro of the latter country is responsible for the organiza- 
tion and equipment of a number of Venezuelan filibustering 
expeditions that have entered Colombia under the eyes of 
the Venezuelan authorities. 

se 


Wuitt the reform forces in New York, re-enforced by 
District Attorney Philbin and Justice Jerome of New York, 
are probing deep into the operations of the police force of 
the Eastern metropolis, in order to ascertain the reason for 
the failure of the police to suppress vice, a similar movement, 
on a somewhat smaller scale, is going on in Chicago. The 
newly appointed chief of the police force is in sympathy 
with the attempt of the opponents of the present municipal 
régime in the Western metropolis to ascertain why the stat- 
utes of the city have not been better enforced. The inves- 
tigation, which began with a restricted scope, would indicate 
a much more serious state of affairs than appeared upon the 
surface when the inquiry was begun. It is now charged 
that, in addition to taking money wrongfully from the city 
treasury, the police of Chicago have held disgraceful re- 
lations with criminals, shielding offenders from justice, and 
that they have connived at the continuance of vicious 
places in the city in consideration of revenue which the 
proprietors and promoters of these places have paid into the 
pockets of some of the politicians who are in control in City 
Hall or in various wards of the city. 


& 


« 


Dr. Davip Barrows, the superintendent of the schools of 
Manila, tells a hopeful story of the energetic and intelligent 
effort which the division of insular affairs of the war depart- 
ment has made to promote the cause of American education in 
the capital of the Philippines. According to Dr. Barrows the 
personnel of the native schools, teachers and pupils alike, have 
shown a wonderful eagerness to avail themselves of the 
modern methods of education, and a significant change has 


_taken place in their attitude toward the English language as 


a medium of instruction and communication. Dr. Barrows 
says that in December last the plan was adopted “of having 
the teachers of English devote at least the last half-hour of 
the forenoon to the instruction of the Filipino teachers, and 
at the same time the announcement was made that very 
shortly Spanish, as a medium of instruction, would be aban- 
doned.” Upon the operations of this plan Dr, Barrows 
writes: ‘“ With a very few exceptions the teachers accepted 
the proposed change of language, and their attitude has now 
become one of real eagerness for the adoption of English. 
It will be possible with the opening of schools in June, 1901, 


to use only English.” ” 
& 


AN interesting situation presented itself in Constantinople 
last week, when the French ambassador to Turkey, M, Con- 
stans, notified the sultan’s first secretary that all diplomatic 
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relations between Turkey and France are broken off in con- 
sequence of the failure of the sultan to keep a promise 
which, the French ambassador avers, had been made to him 
by his Majesty on Thursday of the previous week. The 
promise referred to action by the imperial government upon 
the demand of the ambassador that the French company 
which built certain quays in Constantinople be restored to 
its full rights in the quays. M. Constans waited until after 
the time specified in the emperor’s promise, and, upon the 
failure of the monarch to perform the things that he had 
specifically agreed to perform, announced to the sultan that 
he would quit Constantinople forthwith. After some delay 
the Ottoman government agreed to pay the quays’ company 
an indemnity of 700,000 francs for interference with its 
rights, and also to pay an individual Frenchman 600,000 
francs on account of the seizing of his lands. ‘These terms 
did not meet with the approval of M. Constans, and at the 
beginning of the week the Turco-French incident was in 
an acute stage. 
ad 


But the French claim is not the only event of current 
interest in the affairs of the Ottoman Empire. It is reported 
from Constantinople that the Porte has had to declare mar- 
tial law in Sassoun because of the “ recrudescence of revolu- 
tionary efforts’ in that city of Armenia. It is also 
reported in the columns of the daily press that there have 
been some disturbances and some sporadic massacring in 
Moush in Armenia. Both names are suggestive of the 
horrors of the great massacre of 1895. In Sassoun, it 
appears, the spirit of fanaticism is again rampant; and 
Turkish malefactors have returned to some of the practices 
of 1895 ona small scale. In Moush it is the Khurds who 
are making the situation of the Christian extremely un- 
pleasant by armed raids into the villages, by murder, arson, 
and wholesale robbery. While these things are going on in 
the Asiatic provinces of the empire, a similar state of dis- 
order is prevalent in the European province of Macedonia. 
Here the situation is complicated by the incursions into 
Turkish territory of armed bands of expatriated Macedonians 
who have engaged Ottoman troops on several occasions 
during the past month. 


Brevities. 


In the arctic regions great forests of willow-trees thrive, 
but never reach a height of more than six inches. 


The population of France, it is claimed, is increasing 
somewhat more rapidly than it was ten years ago. France 
is not a dying nation. 


A protest comes from India against what is said to be a 
tendency in the Brahmo-Somaj to return to child marriage. 
It is said that girls of fifteen are made to marry. 


Family worship is disappearing to a considerable extent 
from the homes even of orthodox people. And now the 
declension has gone so far that some even rise up in evan- 
gelical conferences and conventions to attack the custom. 


Napoleon Bonaparte saw that religion was the most 
powerful factor in the national life of any race. He was 
quite prepared to become a Mohammedan, if his star had 
indicated that he was to follow Alexander in the conquest of 
Asia. 


Heredity accounts for traits that are fundamental and per- 
manent,— those upon which the perpetuity of the race de- 
pends. Now and then we get a glimpse into the past, and 
find that some trait or feature which we had thought origi- 
nated in the parent, and was passed on to the child, was 
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really a permanent peculiarity, appearing successive genera- 
tions for hundred of years. 


Will the boys and girls who are graduated at colleges and 
universities lead or lose in the race for financial prosperity 
and success?) Nobody knows, and wise men ought not to 
care. The important question is, What method of education 
will produce the most useful men and women, and make 
them willing to take the comfort and happiness that properly 
attend lives of usefulness and self-respect ? 


Louis Agassiz was as truthful and transparent as the sun- 
shine. He opposed the doctrine of evolution until the day of 
his death, because he had not reached the point of view where 
the evidence in favor of it was manifest to him. But what 
he saw he reported so simply and truly that the majority of 
his pupils were led to the outlook where the teaching of 
Darwin, Huxley, and Spencer was justified to them by the 
facts as reported by Agassiz. 


A correspondent wonders that in these days prayers for 
rain can be appointed by governors and bishops. The es- 
tablishment of the weather bureau would seem to him suf- 
ficiently to indicate the fact that the weather is controlled by 
laws that can be learned. ‘That is true; yet the impulse to 
pray when many are suffering, from whatever cause, springs 
out of the good side of human nature, and cannot be re- 
pressed with safety until better thoughts of God prevail. 


Coming events cast their shadows before. A boy heard 
the philosophical oration delivered on Commencement Day at 
Williams College by James A. Garfield. ‘Twenty years later 
he had a distinct recollection of the man and his perform- 
ance, and of nothing else that occurred that day. Because 
of that impression he predicted his nomination to the Presi- 
dency of the United States before his name had been men- 
tioned in that connection in the convention which made him 
a candidate. 


Letters to the Editor. 
A Saying of Paul. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


In the record—the first chapter of the Epistle to the - 
Galatians — which Paul gives of the life which he had led 
before his conversion, and of his first activity as a disciple of 
the Master, he refers to the fact that he went away into 
Arabia. It is ordinarily understood by this that he withdrew 
into a desert tract of Arabia, and there prepared his message. 
But this is not in harmony with what is told of his conver- 
sion in the book of Acts, according to which he preached 
immediately in Damascus, and, being persecuted, he fled to 
Jerusalem and preached there “boldly in the name of the 
Lord.”’ It seems, then, that Paul proclaimed immediately the 
glad tidings to his hearers without long preparation. In 
view of this, are we not justified in saying that Paul went to 
Arabia to proclaim his gospel? Granted that Paul did 
actually go to Arabia, could the Bedawin appreciate the mes- 
sage of one who spoke only for the educated Jews and 
heathen? None will assert this. 

On the basis of this Dr. Fries advances in the Zeitschrift d. 
lV. ZT. W. the following theory : — 

Paul wrote originally Araba, which was early misinter- 
preted for Arabia. ‘This was easily possible, as Paul refers 
in Gal. iv. 25 to Arabia in a different connection. There is 
a place in Galilee not far from Sepphoris and Cana which 
was Called Araba (¢/. Josephus, Life, 51). Jerome tells us that — 
Paul was born in Galilee, and therefore Araba might have had 
some particular attraction for him. When Paul returned the 
second time from Damascus, he went to Tarsus, the town in 
which he was educated, In Tarsus as well as in his native 
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town he may have experienced that a prophet is not respected 
among his own. It is true the Acts of the Apostles are 
silent as to his activity in Galilee. “But,” says Dr. Fries, 
“does that same writing know anything about his sojourn in 
Arabia,” or of all the incidents to which Paul alludes? 

This proposed reading by Dr. Fries seems to me very 
probably correct. It relieves the student of the life of Paul 
of a great difficulty; namely, to harmonize the two accounts 
in respect to his first activity for the gospel. 

Hans H. Sporr. 


God-seeking. 


God-seeking thou hast journeyed far and nigh, 
On dawn-lit mountain-tops thy soul did yearn 
To hear His trailing garments wander by; 
And where ’mid thunderous glooms great sunsets burn, 
Vainly thou sought’st His shadow on sea and sky; 
Or gazing up, at noontide, could’st discern 
Only a neutral heaven’s indifferent eye 
And countenance austerely taciturn. 
Yet whom thou soughtest I have found at last, 
Neither where tempest dims the world below, 
Nor where the westering daylight reels aghast 
« In conflagrations of red overthrow, 
But where this virgin brooklet silvers past, 
And yellowing either bank the king-cups blow. 
— William Watson. 


= 


The Dangerous Years of Human Life. 


An eminent English minister has spoken of the “ danger- 
ous years”’ of a man’s life as not those between sixteen and 
twenty-five, as is commonly supposed, but as those between 
forty-five and sixty. The idea was so contrary to the com- 
mon opinion as to be almost startling. We have been so 
long accustomed to think of the early period of human life 
as one of peril that the thought of peculiar danger in middle 
life or in old age seems little less than preposterous. By 
«dangerous years” we mean the time of moral peril,— the 
time when men are more likely to do things of which we 
should suppose that they would be ashamed. This is not a 
question of theory, but of fact. We have become in the 
habit of thinking of youth as the time for “sowing wild 
oats,” and have jumped to the conclusion that, when a few 
more years have passed, the same man is relatively free from 
moral and spiritual danger. But a little careful observation 
of human life shows that in no true sense is youth a pecu- 
' liarly dangerous period. The perilous years lie beyond the 
line of forty. 

The first suggestion is that courses of mental corruption 
have begun to bear fruit. Most sins are the efflorescence of 
long courses of evil thinking. A young man could not be 
persuaded to steal; but by allowing himself to think of what 
he might do, if he had the money, he at length persuades 
himself that he may take it without incurring the consequences 
which are inevitable and remorseless. Such processes of 
reasoning are especially common concerning sins of animal- 
ism. ‘There is a deep ethical philosophy in these words: 
“ Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace whose mind is stayed 
on Thee” ; and in their echo in the New Testament, ‘“ Fix 
your affections on things above.” He whose thoughts are 
yirtuous seldom, if ever, is corrupt in act. . Where the gates 
of the mind are barred against illicit suggestion, vice is al- 
most unknown. ‘Temptation is subjective before it is ob- 
jective. 

_ Another explanation of the fact that the elder years are 
dangerous is to be found in the common tendency to lower 
the ideals as the years are multiplied. Youth is the period 
of hope and of lofty ideals; but gradually, from being de- 
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the product of heredity and environment. The possibility of 
realizing its ideals is the splendid panoply of youth. When 
hope dies, a man isdisarmed. When he comes to think that 
one course of conduct is, perhaps, as good as another, and that 
ideals are but traditional, all his security is gone. He may 
then be expected to do what will please him best, even if it 
does not accord with current ethical standards or is not 
agreeable to those around him or harmonious with his pre- 
vious record or will ruin his character. 

If I am not mistaken, there is a still deeper cause for the 
singular and sad fact which we are studying, and one which 
is to be found in a radical error in religious teaching. The 
popular method in religious education in the past has been to 
teach that, if men do not do right, they will sooner or later be 
found out, and surely punished; and thus the most of us have 
come to dread punishment more than we dread sin. By pun- 
ishment I mean the consequences as well as the penalties of 
wrong-doing. It is a humiliating experience for us to ask 
ourselves, when we are involved in a course of evil, whether 
what we really dread most is the possible exposure or the 
enormity of the course which we are pursuing. We have 
taught our children that sin would inevitably be punished. 
That is true; but there is something far worse than punish- 
ment, and that is the pathetic and awful fact that a spiritual 
being can choose to live like a beast, that a man who might 
be as honest as the day can condescend to deceit and dis- 
honesty. Sin is more awful than the suffering which follows. 
Until a generation is reared which is trained to feel that 
wrong-doing itself is worse than the shame of being found 
out, that to know ourselves as dishonest or unclean is more 
to be dreaded than public execration, we may expect that the 
years will grow more dangerous as they multiply. We must 
train men to abhor evil in itself before we can expect them 
to be virtuous. 

The only safety for any, old or young, is in learning to 
love the true, the beautiful, and the good; in becoming so 
inspired with lofty ideals that they shall love them for their 
own sake; in keeping the doors of their minds shut and 
locked against suggestions of the possible delights of wrong- 
doing ; and in cultivating the habit of thinking that it is a far 
more awful thing to do wrong than, having done wrong, to 
be found out.— Christian World. 


“We would see Jesus.” 


I remember a face I saw in the cathedral in Cologne, done 
on a panel, the verger said, in the fifth century of our era. 
It was a face of Jesus, dim now with age, woe-worn and 
shorn of strength or beauty, so that the thing touched me 
with dismay; and I said in my heart, This may have been 
the ideal of his face in the closing scenes of the great 
tragedy, but I would like to find another portrait of him in 
the earlier years, as he appears in our Gospels, before the 
shadows of the cross and passion began to touch his soul,— 
the man so radiant, so strong, and, when the need came, so 
masterful, yet so tender withal and sweet. This seems to be 
only the man the prophet saw in his vision, and said, “ He 
shall grow up as a root out of dry ground, with no form nor 
comeliness in him; and, when we see him, there is no beauty 
that we should desire him.” I cannot be content with this 
likeness alone of one who seems to be dying of a wasting 
sickness or those eyes looking out on a world he has done 
with forever. For, of all the sons of God, he stands first to 
my own vision as the perfect man and the instance of what- 
ever is noblest-and finest in our human form and presence. 

Indeed, I have heard since then of a fresco found in an old 
chapel underground, not far from Rome, which holds another 
likeness, as the devout. heart saw him in the mirror of, it 


_ feated, many come to believe that hope is vain, and, from 


contact with evil, often are led to think that ideals are only 


may be, an earlier tradition, — a man of strong presence and 
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a noble stature, a born king of men, a face on which there 
was no blemish and with a ruddy bloom on a ground color, 
like ripe wheat. This must be the youth and the man, I 
said, of the earlier years, and in the home where, as the 
Third Gospel tells us, “the child waxed strong in spirit and 
stature and in favor both with God and man.” A child 
there in the home, running free in the spring-time and the 
summer, drinking in the delight of the brave, new world, 
while laughter breaks forth from the wells in his heart; gath- 
ering the lilies in the meadows, and listening to the birds, or 
playing with his mates in the market-place,—a memory he 
touches in one of his monologues years after with so fine a 
felicity; blooming forth from childhood to youth, while the 
neighbors cannot remember he ever went to school, even to 
learn his letters. And this may be true; but it must be also 
true that he learned his lessons from the great mother, Nature, 
and the simple human life in which he was born and reared 
to his manhood, that he was to hide in the parables; watch- 
ing the house-mother in the home, making the bread and 
mending the garments, and the poor woman—no doubt a 
neighbor — seeking the mite of silver, sweeping the earthen 
floor so carefully that she may find it; watching the careful 
old father store his wine in the autumn, the shepherd bring- 
ing home the one lost sheep, the ploughman draw the clean 
fair furrow,— not looking backward, but only forward,— and 
the hen gather her chickens under her wings, with her cry of 
alarm while the hawk was but a speck in the blue above. 

These things, and more besides than I have time to name, 
must have been stored among the lessons he learned as the 
boy and the youth bloomed forth from the child, waxing 
stronger in spirit and stature, and in favor both with God and 
man, with the mother to watch over him and the father in 
due time to teach him his own craft of carpenter and builder ; 
and so, if it is true that he never learned his letters, this is 
also true, as our own good poet sings, that 


“ The spirit that from God is made, 
The noblest of its kind, 
Asks not the help of rules that serve 
To guide the feebler mind. 


“ Tt soars, however far its flight, 
Right onward, safe and free, 
And all that schools and books could teach 
In its own soul can see.” 


Nor can I feel quite content again with Holman Hunt’s 
noble picture, in which the young carpenter stands in the 
workshop when his day’s work is done, stretching out those 
tired arms that in the sunset makes the shadow of a cross 
on the floor, if the artist would have us imagine the shadow 
had already touched him as the penumbra of his doom. The 
shadow must lie far away when he stands there ready to go 
forth on his holy mission at the call from on high. It is the 
son of man who, so far as we can touch the secret of the 
thirty years, had known no sickness or wasting in the spring 
of his life; the son of man and of God who loved the 
Father’s world, and saw his hand in the cup of the lily, 
growing by his grace at its own sweet will, and in the bird 
on the wing up there among the green arches or fallen dead 
on the ground. There is no woe or wasting then and there, 
like that I saw on the old panel. His human nature and 
life is attuned to a perfect harmony, as I think of him and 
see him. Nor can I think of a time, apart from what will 
befall, when the glory and beauty of the world will pale for 
him, and his love for it will sink down to some meaner level, 
—this young man who of all men was one with the sun- 
shine and the shadow as alike from God, with nature and 
life, with wholesome men and women and little children,— 
or a time when the sun will shine no more for him with the 
old splendor nor the lilies be as lovely as they are in his 
Sermon on the Mount, when the happy noises of life will jar 
on his ears and heart, and all the good things of God be- 
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come subject to the discount which comes to so many with 
their life at ebb-tide. This is the Jesus I love to look on 
as he stands ready to answer, Here! at the call of the Most 
High.— Rev. Robert Collyer. 


Awakening. 


With brain o’erworn, with heart a summer clod, 
With eye so practised in each form around — 
And all forms mean —to glance above the ground 

Irks it, each day of many days we plod, 

Tongue-tied and deaf, along life’s common road; 
But suddenly, we know not how, a sound 
Of living streams, an odor, a flower crowned 

With dew, a lark upspringing from the sod, 

And we awake. O joy of deep amaze! 

Beneath the everlasting hills we stand, 
We hear the voices of the morning seas, 
And earnest prophesyings in the land, 
While from the open heaven leans forth at gaze 
The encompassing great cloud of witnesses. 
«= —dward Dowden. 


Our Bible Heritage. 


BY REV. JOHN WHITE CHADWICK. 


uy 


My subject is “Our Bible Heritage,’’ considered as the 
English Bible and more especially as the King James trans- 
lation. This, like many and the most of this world’s better 
things, was not a manufacture, but a growth. In this respect 
it did but repeat the history of the books of which the Bible 
is composed. There are few of these which, as we have 
them in the best Greek and Hebrew texts, are the work of 
individuals in their entirety; ic. of one individual or 
another making the whole book. Of the Gospels we may 
say, varying Emerson a little,— 


“These Gosfels grew as grows the grass.” 


For gospels we may also write “psalms ” and “ prophecies ” 
and “ histories,” and to some extent “epistles,” without much 
misgiving. In general, the Bible books are aggregations of 
parts contributed by many hands; and the English Bible 
as we have it, in the King James and revised versions, is 
an aggregation of parts bearing the stamp of widely sepa- 
rated times and persons. Here the early Latin translations 
have left their impress, here those of Wyclif, and those of 
Tyndale as no others, and Coverdale’s and those of the © 
Geneva Bible and all the others which appeared after Tyn- 
dale’s in the sixteenth century—the great Bible-making 
century — on the way to the wonder and beauty and glory 
of the King James, the so-called authorized version, though 
of formal authorization it seems to have had none what- 
ever. 
It is-very astonishing, when we come to think of it, that, 
even if we date from Wyclif, the English Bible is only a little 
more than five centuries old; that for nearly a thousand 
years there was an English people without an English Bible,— 
a period twice as long as that from Wyclif until now. More- 
over, to date the possession of an English Bible from Wyclif 
is to be more poetic than exact. The Wyclif Bible was 
as one born out of due time, and it did not live to grow up. 
The Church was too strong for Wyclif’s reformation; and, 
while his ashes were scattered on the waters of the Avon, 
which to the Severn bore them, and the Severn to the sea, 
his influence was dissipated in like manner and degree. — 
It was about as hard ploughing for Tyndale as if Wyclif had — 
never turned a sod. But I am using names and events with 
which some of my readers may have but indefinite associa- 
tions. I will be more explicit. 7 
The late appearance of an English Bible was one of many — 


‘naught. 


~ now.” 
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signs of that subtle instinct which has served the Roman 
Church so well in many straits. Shehad her Latin Vulgate, 
the Bible translated into Latin by Jerome and others; and, 
with an eye for consolidation as keen as any modern Trust, 
she was opposed instinctively to any translations’ of the 
Vulgate or of the Hebrew and Greek originals into the 
vulgar tongues. Nothing makes’‘more for coherency than a 
common language. Our Germans are not half Americans so 
long as they use the German language in their worship and 
their schools. One of the most difficult questions now delay- 
ing the South African settlement is that of the degree to 
which English shall supersede Dutch in the several colonies. 
Let Dutch have full swing, and it would bring the hard- 
bought and inglorious victories of Roberts and Kitchener to 
So long as the Roman Church could carry on the 
whole business of religion in one language, and that Latin, 
she could maintain her solidarity in Europe, as she could not 
hope to if every people had a Bible and a religious language 
of its own. 

The first step toward this consummation was the making 
of each church into a kind of Bible picture-book. That 
prevalence of images and pictures in the Roman churches to 
which the Protestant mind is so averse is only one of many 
survivals of what was originally a step forward and served a 
useful end. In the great church of Amiens, the finest in all 
Europe, so beautiful that, having seen it once on our first 
day in France, we went back to it again upon our last, there 
is what Ruskin calls “The Bible of Amiens,” a series of 
choir-stalls and canopies which are, he says, ‘‘ the most beauti- 


ful things ever carved out of the goodly trees of the world ”’; 


and, while Ruskin was frequently extravagant, I do not think 
he was so here. Why “The Bible of Amiens”? Because 
the carving is a representation of all the leading Bible scenes 
and persons and events. In this respect it did but repro- 
duce the general character of the Roman churches. The 
Venerable Bede, writing of one of these in his own time, the 
seventh century and early eighth, says: ‘“ The most illiterate 
peasant could not enter the church without receiving profitable 
instruction. He beheld the lovable face of Christ and his 
Saints, . . . or he was induced by the sight of the last judg- 
ment to descend into his own breast and deprecate the anger 
of the Almighty.” About this time priests were instructed 
to explain the meaning of the gospel readings in English, 
and also of the Aater noster and the creed ; but this, alas! was 
something they could seldom do. 

The first step in the actual translation of the Bible into 
English could not be associated with a more venerable name. 
This is very literally so, the name being that of the Vener- 
able Bede, the Northumbrian saint. A beautiful tradition 
associates his translation of the Fourth Gospel with the last 
years of his life, which attained its final peace in 735 A.D. 
On the last morning of his life there remained one chapter 
untranslated. ‘Take your pen,” he said to his little scribe, 
“and write quickly.” As the day waned, the brethren in- 
terrupted the translation with their last farewells; and, as the 
‘darkness shut in, the boy said, “Master, there is yet one 
sentence more.” ‘Write on fast,” cried the dying saint; 
and the boy wrote, and cried, “‘ See, dear master, it is finished 
** Yes,” was the faint answer. ‘ You speak well. It 
is finished.” And they laid him down, as he requested, on the 
pavement of his little cell, in the spot where he was wont to 
pray; and with the “Gloria” on his lips his soul went up 
to God. 

This very year brings round the thousandth anniversary 
of King Alfred’s death. His life and work will be re- 
membered duly upon English ground. Nothing was more 
significant than his attempt to build up an English literature 
for English folk, his own translations of the Decalogue and 
Psalms leading thé way to various translations of the 
Gospels into the vernacular speech. One of these transla- 
tions is now one of the treasures of the British Museum ; and, 
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being made from Latin versions earlier than the Vulgate, it 
takes us back quite to the second century, or the beginning 
of the third, and puts us in relation with earlier forms of the 
Gospels than we have in any of our most celebrated Greek 
manuscripts, the Vatican, Sinaiticus, etc., which, as my 
readers know or should, date from the fourth and fifth cen- 
turies of our era. 

The tenth and eleventh centuries produced various trans- 
lations of the Gospels, and of the Old Testament in part, 
some of which had the character of poetic paraphrase. The 
Maccabean books of the Apocrypha were translated to stir 
up the Saxons against the invading Danes. It should be 
said that none of these early translations has left any stamp 
on our English Bible, so different from the later English was 
the Anglo-Saxon of the times before the Norman invasion. 

This (in 1066) arrested the growth of Anglo-Saxon as a 
literary language, and incidentally the work of Biblical 
translation. The process in virtue of which the conquered 
assimilated their conquerors had to go on for several cen- 
turies before this work could be resumed on English lines. 
John Wyclif, born in 1324, crowned sixty years of study 
and reformatory work with the first entire translation of the 
Bible into English speech, 

Wyclif is one of the most interesting and commanding 
figures in the religious history of England, and of Europe, 
for that matter. Such designations are apt to be mislead- 
ing, but he was at least the English Luther to a degree that 
can be predicated of no other English reformer. Dying 
one hundred years before Luther was born (ninety-nine, to be 
exact), he was a forerunner of the Reformation, too much 
ahead of his own time for it to catch up with him. There 
are aspects of Wyclif’s life quite as interesting and impor- 
tant as his translation of the Bible, which must not detain us 
here. For thirty years he was an Oxford Schoolman, doing 
his best, like other Schoolmen, to bring philosophy to the 
support of the Christian system of theology. From 1366 to 
1378, Wyclif was mainly engaged in preaching politics,—a 
business not always congenial to the contemporary layman, 
but one that has reflected boundless honor on the most 
famous preachers of the world, Isaiah, Savonarola,: Parker, 
and the rest. Moreover, he was, with Voltaire and Defoe 
and Thomas Paine, one of the world’s great pamphleteers, 
subject to the limitations of the time when the art of print- 
ing books had not yet been discovered, and every pamphlet 
had to be written by some patient scribe. One of the two 
questions which engaged Wyclif’s reformatory zeal was 
precisely that of church endowments, which the French 
republic has recently been obliged to reconsider. Another 
was the feudal relation of England to the papacy, based on 
the assumption that the states of Europe were but so many 
feudatories of the triple crown of Rome. The worldliness 
and immorality of the clergy at the same time drew his 
galling fire. 

In 1378 Wyclif had but six years to live, but these were 
the most active of his life. They coincided with the first 
years of the great papal schism, when there were two or more 
tival popes, backed by the rival interests of France and Italy, 
and plunging Europe into universal war. Then it was that 
Wyclif compared the rival pontiffs to “dogs snarling over 


‘a bone,” denounced the monarchical claims of the papacy 


and at the same time the doctrine of transubstantiation. The 
papacy being, as he phrased it, the “poison” that was in- 
fecting the whole body of Christianity, some antidote was 
necessary; and he found it in the Bible, but, to make this 
effective, it must be translated into the common speech of 
men. With the help of Nicholas Hereford the translation 
was completed in 1382, in which year Hereford was excom- 
municated and Wyclif was stricken with paralysis. The de- 
fects of this translation were at once obvious; and a revision, 
made by John Purvey, appeared in 1388. It is a surprising 
fact that 170 copies of the Wyclif and Purvey Bibles are now 
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in existence (¢.¢., known to be so), and 32 of these are the 
Wyclif Bibles of 1382. Few of either kind are such copies 
as great dignitaries in Church and State coveted for their 
libraries. Wyclif’s appeal was to the common people; and 
the greater part of the copies preserved are books of pocket 
size, though finer ones* are known to have been owned by 
Henry VI., the most virtuous Richard III., Henry VII., Ed- 
ward VI., and Queen Elizabeth. One of the smaller copies 
is supposed to have cost $150. This was a good deal for a 
poor man to pay; and large sums were paid for detached 
sheets, and a load of hay was not thought too much for the 
loan of a New Testament. 


For the Christian Register. 


Supplication. 


BY K. R. C. 


In the deep silence of the night, 
Drawing the sobbing breath of grief, 

Longing for guidance, counsel, light, 
In pain that seemed beyond relief,— 


From dreary depths of loneliness 
A wearied heart sent forth its plea 
To the bright courts of blessedness, 
Succored and strengthenéd to be. 


The watchful angels, quick to heed 
The prayerful cry of human woe, 

To God’s high throne the message speed, 
Adoring bend, His will to know. 


Rest, gently winged, soothes the sad heart 
Of grievous burden, piteous strife ; 
The troubled spirit, eased in part, 
Lists to receive the word of Life. 


Patience and peace, though often tried, 
Be still thy portion, humble soul: 

Gifts, riches, ease, thou hast not asked, 
But only strength to reach thy goal. 


Deafness: Its Helps and Comforts. 


BY REV. A. W. JACKSON, 


10 


With the moral acceptance of this infirmity, and hardly 
till then, one may bring himself to the employment of the 
most immediate and practical of all helps,— the ear- 
trumpet. I can imagine the shuddering protest of not a few 
who read these words; and that an ear-trumpet is an awk- 
ward-looking thing, that it may invite unpleasant remark 
and possibly revulsion of feeling, I am well aware. I hada 
peculiar experience a few weeks ago, which, because so ex- 
treme, may cover all of this nature. I was in an unfamiliar 
street in Cambridge, and became aware that I needed to ask 
my way. Seeing a man at a little distance, I approached 
him ; and, as I asked my direction, I drew forth my trumpet, 
which I am wont to carry in my pocket. At sight of it he 
dodged this way, dodged that way, and with a look and ex- 
clamation of terror shot behind a tree.. I was not aware 
before that it had a dangerous look, yet he had mistaken it 
fora bomb. I soothed him with assuring words, and put 
the trumpet to my ear to show its use. He, seeing that it 
did not blow my head off, ventured forth and spoke into it. 
Now I do not like to inflict such terrors upon the stranger 
whom I may meet; but I will not discontinue the use of my 
trumpet because here and there is a possible fool who may 
mistake it for a bomb, nor yet because there are numerous 
other fools who will make it an object of ridicule, or think 


* One of these has recently been sold for six thousand dollars. 
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of it in any other way than as a practical convenience,— 
like a cane or a pair of spectacles. 

There is another reason, however, why many shrink from 
the use of the trumpet: it seems to them to advertise their 
infirmity. In a degree it may do so. In society where I am 
unknown, unless spoken to, no one might think me deaf if 
my trumpet did not declare the fact. In society, however, I 
am very likely to be spoken to; and then the fact is mani- 
fest. How many in the village where I live or in the church 
where I worship would think my hearing sound if my 
trumpet did not declare the contrary? In another and very 
important aspect of the case, too, the advertising is the other 
way,— not from the use of the trumpet, but the declining to 
use it. I suppose, for instance, that my trumpet gives me 
twice the hearing capacity that my unaided ear possesses. 
This means that those speaking to me would need to make 
twice the effort they do now if I did not use it. In other 


words, as gauged by their efforts, I should be twice as, 


deaf as when I hold itto my ear. This is a consideration 
not lightly to be put by. And not only is the trumpet thus 
helpful, I believe it in another and very important sense 
beneficial. I at first hesitated to take one, fearing that from 
leaning upon it my ears would become duller. My wise 
aurist, however, thought the effect might be in a way the re- 
verse of this; and my experience has ratified his word. 
Close listening, if prolonged, is very wearisome; and that 
aural weariness tends to aggravate deafness any aurist will 
tell you. By the aid of a trumpet one may listen longer with 
far less fatigue ; and so, even if of no potency to restore hear- 
ing, it is an economy of the hearing that one has, 

There is another help which is now within the reach of 
many. ‘There is a woman living not far from me,— every- 
where a graceful and welcome presence,— my first meeting 
with whom, together with a revelation which soon followed, 
I am not likely to forget. In conversation she pitched her 
voice high, as was needful for my deaf ears, while I spoke 
to her in quiet tones, as to one of perfect hearing. Fora 
half-hour all went pleasantly between us. In one or two in- 
stances, I believe, I failed to catch her word; but in no in- 
stance did she fail of mine. Judge of my surprise, when a 
few days later I learned that she, too, was sorely deaf. 

How had she been able to understand me? ‘The answer 
is easy: her ears having failed her, she had trained her eyes 
to perform their office. 

In other words, she practised lip-reading.. The words I 
uttered she read off from my lips as I was speaking. Now 
this art may not be for all. To one of dim eyes or decay- 
ing mental powers it may be very difficult, if not impossible, 
of acquisition. But the great majority of the deaf, especially 
such as are yet young, should hail it as their deliverance from 
prison. Schools are now provided in which the art can be 
learned: in our cities private teachers may be found who 
make it their specialty; and to the great help it gives the 
witnesses are to-day a multitude. Indeed, I do not suppose 
the proficiency of the woman of whom I have told to be 
beyond that of children sent out of the Horace Mann School 
every year. 

There is another help,— not a means that may be laid hold 
upon, but a self-restraint that may be exercised. Any aurist 
will counsel the deaf to be frugal of their hearing. Yet 
there is the public meeting which the deaf man may like to 
attend: its interest — politics, letters, reform — may he his 
interest ; and he may feel the need of its inspirations. If 
he can receive these as a contagion from those about him, 
receive them atmospherically, why, very well; but a pro- 
longed listening to lecture or debate is almost always un- 
wise. In the experience of multitudes it increases head 
noises, brings nervous fatigue, insomnia, nervous depres- 
sion. For the little that one gains he pays too much by far. 
And here we come to the deaf in society. Any tendency 
they may manifest to withdraw from society is sure to be met 
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with the protests of friends; and even Harriet Martineau 
speaks of society as “the first thing we are tempted to give 
up” and the “last thing we ought to relinquish.” To this 
question, however, there are two sides. If one finds pleasure 
or solace in society, and no unhappy consequences, follow 
his being in it, why, all is well. But if the effort to bear a 
part be wearisome, if the talk and bustle and laughter are a 
distraction and an irritation, to stay away is the part of duty 
as of wisdom. It seems to me that, as a rule, a loss that 
involves a social incapacity so serious makes a good degree 
of social isolation a condition of the healthier and the hap- 
pier life; that the wiser course is to turn from society, and 
seek an equivalent for its pleasures in the satisfactions of an 
inward life. These will be the theme of my next and con- 
cluding paper. 


Ways of Meeting Trouble. 


BY REY. 8. M. CROTHERS, D.D. 


When we see persons who have borne very bravely some 
heavy burden, we ask them to tell us the secret of their 
endurance. When we ask, we have two different answers. 
There are those who take a lofty tone. They say that there 
is but one way by which a man may meet the trials that 
come to him. He must learn to rise above them. In the 
finite there is sorrow and disappointment; in the infinite 
there is peace; above the realm of the struggle there is a 
realm of serene thought and life. It is as if one were in the 
narrow streets of some great city. All about him men are 
struggling for existence, crowding one another, lying and 
cheating, little children are starving, pale mothers are strug- 
gling through the long hours for a scanty crust of bread. 
This, the man says, is life; this is all there is,— this ‘hateful, 
sordid struggle. And then one comes and takes him by the 
hand and leads him up some great tower, and he looks out 
and sees the larger world. Below him is the strife of the 
city and its ceaseless agony. He sees that the city itself is 
but a little place: it is environed by the green hills,.and far 
away he can see the gleam of the summer sea. Below him 
there are dark alleys where the sunshine never reaches, but 
the man on the tower knows that it is not because nature is 
niggardly. Nature is prodigal of its gifts. The sunshine is 
over the land. It may be that some suffer and starve, but 
wonderful is the abundance of life and gladness that he sees. 
So he takes heart, and calmness comes as he gets that larger 
view. It does not matter very much of what materials a 
landscape may be made: every landscape is beautiful, if we 
can only see enough of it. A man travelling over a desert 
feels only the discomfort of it all; but there comes a time, 
at sunset, when, from some summit, he looks out over the 
path along which he has come, and then looks beyond to 
the great mountains that lure him onward, and all that 
desert landscape is transfigured before him. No happy 
valley full of corn and wine could be so beautiful as this in 
the light reflected from the bare rocks and gleaming sand. 
He looks beyond. ‘There are the delectable mountains in 
the light of the setting sun. No picture of perfect peace 
could come to him like that peace of the desert. 

There are those who help us in just that way, not by 
showing us a new world, not by telling us of compensations 
elsewhere for what we lose here, but purely by the loftiness 
of their nature and the wideness of their views. They show 
us the grandeur of the whole where we had only seen the 
misery of the part; and they tell us that, no matter what the 
day may bring forth, they look beyond to the years and to 
the ages,— they look beyond the individual, with his seeming 
failure, to the universe, and in that wider view is peace. 

That kind of peace comes whenever we get a view of that 
which is, in its nature and in its extent, wonderful. It 
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brings to us a sense of the sublime. So it was with Marcus 
Aurelius, He tells us no new gospel. It is a familiar world 
he looks upon; but with what calm eyes he looks upon it! 
How far from fretfulness his soul is as it takes in the sweep 
of human history, and realizes how petty are the ills of the 
individual as he compares them with the greatness of the 
whole! He teaches us how to measure our days. 

These helpers of ours do not ever try to minimize our 
sorrows: they rather try to magnify them before our eyes; 
but in magnifying them they magnify also the power of the 
soul to resist and to endure. It is a great thing, they say, 
to live nobly, a great thing to bear the inevitable without 
repining. It requires all the hidden strength of the soul to 
thus endure. 

No man’s spirit can thus face the whole of life, learning 
truly to measure himself against the realities that are around 
him, without growing in strength. Do not, they say, cherish 
illusions. Do not seek to distract the soul with little things. 
Meet the difficulty, and then you will first beable to over- 
come it, 

There is need -of heroic temper. Those who reach it 
are worthy of all praise. And yet many persons — most of 
us, in fact—do not reach that. There are many who do 
not dare to look at what they themselves must inevitably en- 
dure, yet who learn to bear patiently and gladly that which 
comes. They do not ask to taste the whole of life; but, 
little by little, day by day, they sip from the cup, till at 
length, before they know it, it is drained of its bitterness. 
They taste the bitter with the sweet. They make no com- 
plaining. They take the day as it comes, not anticipating 
that which must come after it. And, at last, when all is 
over, we say these people have lived beautiful lives, they 
have lived simply, sweetly, trustfully. And we turn from the 
heroic attitude. Admiring it as we must, we still have sym- 
pathy with Charles Lamb when he tells us that the secret of 
his endurance of sorrows which many men have found too 
heavy to be borne was that he learned “to take short views.” 
There were some things in his own life which he could not 
look at steadily ; but, day by day, he found blessed distrac- 
tions, and turned from sorrow toward those things which 
were beautiful and lovable. Day by day he learned how 
many things there are, even in the saddest life, to be done, 
how much to be loved, how much to be enjoyed. ‘The 
whole of it he could not taste. Each part of it he could 
taste. Each day’s duty could be done. 

When we think of that brave man of genius, Cervantes, 
enduring so many misfortunes as slave, as soldier, and as 
starving man of letters, do we not come to love him all the 
more because, to the last, he refuses to brood upon those 
things and to enlarge them to his imagination? How de- 
lightful the story written on his death-bed of the student 
whom he met upon the road, and who told him that his 
disease was incurable. “ ‘Yes,’ I answefed, ‘ many have told 
me the same thing. To judge by the quickness of my pulse 
I cannot live longer than next Saturday. You have made 
acquaintance with me at an unfortunate time, as I shall not 
live to show gratitude for your great kindness.’ Such was 
our conversation as we arrived at the bridge of Toledo. He 
spurred his horse and left me, after I had embraced him 
anew. He had, however, supplied my pen with ample 
material for pleasantry.” 

Who shall say that that showed shallowness of soul, that 
that was the coward’s attitude ? though all the time it was 
the little things that interested the man rather than the great 
things. 

And yet one must feel that there may be a nobler and a 
wiser attitude than either that of the man who, ignoring the 
little things of daily life, fixes his mind altogether on what 
he esteems the great and eternal realities, or that of the man 
who dismisses the greatér things, that he may live with short 
views of the life of the present day. 
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* I believe that it is possible for one to take the larger views, 
to ponder deeply on the solemn miracle of life, and then, 
having in some wise taken the measure of his days and 
learned what it is, to come back with -all simplicity and 
singleness of heart to the little things. When he sees them 
in their true relations, he will recognize in them the quality 
that belongs to eternity. 

That is what comes to us in any great crisis. To every 
one of us there must come some time when the whole tenor 
of our lives is changed. We stand upon some eminence, and 
look back and see the familiar faces and the familiar places, 
remembering all the careless joy that belonged to those days 
that are past; and then we say, All this is ended for us. 
Whatever the future brings, it cannot recall what is past. 
Our friends of long ago have passed away: the old thoughts 
that filled our minds can never satisfy us again. Then we 
look forward, and see stretching before us a new kind of life, 
dreary, it may be, lonely and unfamiliar. Along this road 
we must henceforth walk; and the very dignity of the soul 
demands that every such crisis should be met, that we should 
realize it, that we should try to take the measure of it, and 
ask ourselves what we must be, what we must do, under these 
new circumstances. But it does not follow that we should 
carry always with us this consciousness until it burdens us 
and until we lose the joy of life, because we have to learn 
another lesson. We go into an unknown land, but in this 
land we must make our home; here must be new fellow- 
ships, new experiences; there must be much talk, by the 
way, with those whom we meet, kindly greetings exchanged. 
These days are not to be overshadowed by only one great 
thought: they are days to be filled little by little. In the new 
interests we must live. And so, after we have taken the 
measure of these days that are to come, that other word 
comes to us,—* Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof.’ It 
may bea great burden which we have to bear, but we do not 
have it to bear all at once. 

He who would live the strong and happy life must com- 
bine these two thoughts. He must take the comprehensive 
view, which gives meaning and dignity to all things; and 
then he must learn that the great work must be accomplished 
by slow degrees. He cannot accomplish everything by one 
heroic resolution. He must take things as they come. He 
must enjoy the short views. He must do the duty that lies 
nearest him. Thus the full days go by; and, before he 
fully realizes, the task which seemed so great has been ac- 
complished.— Znguirer. 


Spiritual Life. 


ry 
No laborious travels are needed for the devout mind; for 
it carries within it Alpine heights and starlit skies, which 
it may reach with a moment’s thought, and feel at once the 
loneliness of nature and the magnificence of God.— ALarii- 
71€AU. 
od 


The new dignity that comes to human life by regarding 
it in its true relation to the divine is a significant factor in 
its transformation. It lifts it from selfishness to service, 
from the passivity of desiring to be helped to the noble ac- 
tivity of desiring to help.— Selected. 


at 


For safety and for swiftness, for clear light and successful 
labor, there is nothing like the present. Practically speak- 
ing, the moment that is flying holds more of eternity than 
all our past; and the future holds none at all, and only 
becomes capable of holding any as it is manufactured piece- 
meal into the present.— Fader. 
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The energy of disappointment and despair produced by 
limitation and defect, the energy of sorrow for our dead, of 
hopeless passion and of ruinous loss, the energy of noble 
shame for good things left undone and ill things done,— all 
this can be transmuted into energy of use and good and 
helpful holiness —/. W. Chadwick. 


as 


How beautiful become all the “little” things of life when 
we see more of divinity in the human! Straightway we 
learn there are no “little” things. It is the human con- 
sciousness, untransformed by divinity, which belittles or 
magnifies until all right proportion is lost. The world 
waits, creation waits, for the anointing of our blind eyes— 
Trinities and Sanctities. i 


Che Pulpit. 
The Open Door. 


BY REV. HERBERT MOTT. 


Behold, I have set before thee an open door.—REV. iii. 8. 


There is no conceivable set of circumstances through 
which a man may not find an exit. You and I are in real- 
ity masters of circumstances. We can make of them what 
we will. Conditions are ‘like bricks and mortar, out of 
which we may build a palace, a cottage, or nothing at all. 
But in any case they do not shut a man in, unless he chooses 
to be shut in. 

In every possible position or state of affairs the text holds 
true. ‘Behold, I have set before thee an open door.” It 
is true of igvorance. An ignorant man is unable to go 
ahead because he doesn’t 4zow enough. His hands are 
tied; his feet are shackled; want of knowledge binds him, 
encloses him, circumscribes him, shuts him in. Yet it 
doesn’t absolutely shut him in. The prison walls of igno- 
rance are formidable and high, but they can be scaled. A 
way out from them exists; and men have always been able 
to find it, when they have set themselves resolutely to the 
task. 


_ Listen to the story of William Cobbett. He was a poor 
private soldier in the British army a hundred years ago,—a 
time when the private soldier was not cared for as he is to- 
day. “I learned grammar,” says Cobbett, “when I was a 
private soldier on the pay of sixpence a day. The edge of 
my berth was my seat to study in, my knapsack was my 
bookcase, a bit of board lying on my lap was my writing- 
table. I had no money to purchase candle or oil. In win- 
ter time it was rarely that I could get any evening light but 
that of the fire, and only my turn, even of that. To buy a 
pen or a sheet of paper, I was compelled to forego some por- 
tion of food, though in a state of half-starvation. I had no 
moment of time that I could call my own. I had to read 
and to write amidst the talking, laughing, singing, whistling, 
and brawling of at least half a score of the most thought 
less of men.” Still, notwithstanding these discouragements, 
Cobbett discovered a way out of ignorance,—a way that led 
to fame and honor and knowledge. He succeeded in pro- 
ducing books which will remain as models of their kind so 
long as the language lasts. 

If a man be resolute to deny himself, he will find that 
even in the darkest, deepest dungeon of ignorance Heaven 
has-set before him an open door. 

This is equally true of another hindrance to advance; 
namely, poverty. There is no need for a poor man to lead 
a narrow, dull, or restricted life. The noblest souls have 
lived in cottages. Yes. The very brightest, the very best 
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of all, had not even a cottage,— had not even where to lay 
his head! Elisha followed the plough. ‘The apostles were 
fishermen. Yet their lives were neither narrow nor re- 
stricted. Whether your life be broad or narrow depends on 
the kind of man. you are, not upon the kind of place you 
live in. When King Charles sent, Ben Jonson a belated and 
far from generous gratuity, the poet returned the money. 
“The king sends me this,” he said, ‘because he thinks I 
live in an alley. Tell him his soul lives in an alley!” If 
you have the wrong kind of soul, not even a royal palace 
can make a king of you; while, if it be like Ben Jonson’s, 
filled with fire and grace, then, though you dwell in an alley, 
you will lord it over our hearts, our intellects. 

To do justly and to love mercy and to walk humbly with 
God are as easy on one dollar a day as on one hundred. 
And the man with one dollar a day, who sets justice and 
mercy and faith before him, will become as one dwelling in 
a mansion, though his house be but eight feet square. His 
life will be serene, his soul at rest. He will be a free man, 
and, having nothing, will have all; for the secrets of nature 
will be revealed tohim. He will be made aware of the hidden 
things of God. He will learn that before his faithful poor 
the Lord has set an open door, leading into the glories and 
wonders of the universe: 

Do we not know people who have passed through this 
door,— people at whose frugal board it is a privilege to sit, 
because, though there be neither silver plate nor dainty fare, 
there is sympathy and cheerfulness and content; people 
who, though they have neither wit nor learning, have the in- 
sight of faith and the strength of quietness? So far from 
being a hindrance, poverty has been the condition which has 
enabled them to win these treasures. It has been for them 
as a door opening from temporal into eternal things. 

The words of the text are true, also, of bodily deficiency. 
We depend so completely on this body that we are apt to 
think any serious defect in its structure threatens the con- 
tinuance of existence, and will certainly prevent any mental 
expansion. Experience, however, shows the contrary. The 
soul of man has proved itself capable of surmounting the 
difficulties thrown in the way of its advance by even the 
gravest of organic defects. Alexander Pope entered upon 
life deformed and maimed, with crippled limbs and a re- 
pulsive exterior. A wall of physical disability was flung 
right across his path. How could a man get on in the 
world under such disadvantages? He could not mingle 
with his fellows. He could not push his way in the rough- 
and-tumble strife. There were long periods when he could 
not even walk the length of his own room. There seemed 
little likelihood that the feeble boy would ever make much 
progress. Yet he rose to world-wide fame, and left his 
mark upon the century. It is not the fashion nowadays to 
cultivate the verse of Pope. Nevertheless, it will endure,— 
a splendid monument of the power of man to conquer cir- 
cumstance. There is an inherent force in the human 
spirit which is capable of*triumphing over all merely physi- 
cal defects. 

There have been painters who have painted without 
hands, musicians who have composed immortal strains 
while themselves deprived of hearing. And even that 
greatest disability of all—the absence of sight— has not 
prevented a Hubert or a Keller from learning more about 
the world they live in than the average man in full posses- 
sion of his five senses. Even before the crippled and the 
blind our heavenly Father has set an open door. 

And is it not true, also, of all moral questions? No man 
ever yet sinned through necessity. However urgent the voice 
of temptation, it‘can never compel you. To the unhappy 
clerk who has gambled away his salary on the stock ex- 
change, it seems, perhaps, as though he must borrow from 
his employer’s cash drawer. Yet there is no must in the 
transaction. ‘There is another road. Darkness and cold and 
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suffering lie that way. Nevertheless, it is a road that can be 
followed ; and he is free to take it if he will. To the little 
drummer-boy captured outside the walls of a beleaguered 
city the fierce soldiers cry, ‘We must have the password |” 
Hoarsely the whisper comes: “You can’t help yourself. 
You’ve no choice.” And he feels the cold pistol pressing 
his forehead. “Yes,” he answers, “I can choose to die.” 
Even in the direst peril, in the severest straits, we are 
under no compulsion to act unrighteously or cowardly or dis- 
honestly or basely. There is always a way of escape from 
sin, For the tempted one there is always an open door. 
And, my friends, the glad words of our text are true, also, 
of the final event in every human life. Sometimes it seems 
as though death were the end, as though this little, brief ex- 
istence were surrounded by darkness and finality and cold 
obstruction, with nothing beyond for any of us, with no pos- 
sible way out. But we shall discover that it is not so. I 
have read of a child who, hidden in some recess or corner 
of a great church, fell asleep. The service ended, the 
people went forth, the building was deserted, and all in 
solemn stillness lay. Presently, the little soul awakes, and 
gazes around, bewildered by the strangeness and the silence, 
the shadowy and mysterious arches, the soaring roof, the dim 
religious light. Soon alarm takes the place of bewilderment. 
In fear and trembling the tiny feet pitter-patter down the 
aisle. Oh, what a gloomy road it seems between those long, 
long rows of tall pews! But there, at last, is the vestibule ; 
there is the great door with its heavy hinges. Alas! it is 
shut. The way out is blocked. This morning, when they 
came to church, the sunlight streamed in under the old arch- 
way. No sunshine comes in now. It is all cold and dark 
and dreadful. Then the little heart throbs with fear at the 
thought of being locked, a prisoner, in the lonely, awful 
place. In sheer terror the child flings itself against the bar- 
rier, when, lo! it gives way; it swings back. After all, it is 
not barred; it is not locked. There is a way out. Before 
the little feet there is an open door; and there are the trees 
and the grass and the bright, cheerful sunlight. And it will 
be even so with us when the time comes to make our exit 
from this earthly state. The portals of death may look grim 
and dark as we see them from afar off; but, when we draw 
near, when we come very close to death, then we shall per- 
ceive that the gateway of the grave is no barred and bolted 
barrier, shutting off our egress, confining us within the narrow 
limits of mortality and decay, but instead is an open door, 
through which we shall pass to life and light and everlasting 
progress. Yes, the cheering words of our text hold true 
eternally, universally. Not as prisoners has the divine 
Father placed us in the world, but as free men. He has said 
to us: ‘“ Use the gifts, the faculties, the talents, I have given 
you to the utmost, to the very best of your ability, with cour- 
age, with perseverance, with resolution. Do this, and there is 
nothing that shall not be yours: the whole universe is at 
your feet, in every direction, in every way, under every pos- 
sible circumstance. ‘Behold! I have set before thee an 
open door.’ ” 


Prayer. 


O God, who hast given us light, and who grieves because 
we have so often loved the darkness better: thou hast called 
us to follow that which is good, and to flee from that which 
is evil; and thou knowest how, hour after hour, day after 
day, we have yielded to the temptations in our path, have 
done what thou hast forbidden, and have left undone the 
work thou hast given us to do. O Thou, whose voice of 
warning and of love we have so little heeded, call us yet 
again, that we may go astray from thee no more, but that, 
being comforted by thy love and upheld by thy strength, 
we may fulfil our days on earth at peace with thee. Amen. 
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The Aztec Ruins, 


BY PERLINA SIZER DAVIS. 


“In the sad Southwest, in the mystical Sunland 
Hid in the heart of the only—the one land 
Beloved of the sun and bereft of the rain; 

The one weird land where the wild winds 
blowing 
Sweep with a wail o’er the plains of the dead,— 
A ruin, ancient beyond all knowing, 


Rears its head.” s 
—Stanley Wood. 


These ruins, among the finest in New Mexico, 
are situated one mile from the little town of Aztec, 
in San Juan County, and, like all other Aztec 
ruins, are built on three sides of a hollow square. 
They contain over seven hundred rooms, as many 
as sixty being in a good state of preservation; 
while the fourth side of the square is formed by 
a thick stone wall with no openings. There are 
no doors opening to the outer world, and no 
windows in the lower story. 

The walls are all built, from two and a half 
to three feet thick, of flat gray stones, some of 
which are not more than an inch square and 
half an inch in thickness. These are laid up in 
mortar evidently made of the soil, which is 
somewhat clayey about the ruins. The winds 
and rains of decades have worn this away from 
between the stones to a depth of several inches 
in some places, and the appearance at a short 
distance is that of an adobe wall. j 

The doorways are not unlike our own in 
height and width, with the upper casing of small 
cedar or red spruce timbers; and in some are yet 
to be found a small pole, undoubtedly used as a 
curtain pole. The windows are small openings 
not more than a foot wide, and eighteen inches 
high, fully six feet from the floor. There was no 
chance for “Peeping Toms” in those days. The 
toofs are made of the same timber as the 
door and window casings, with a large centre 
log from two to three feet in diameter, and in 
some of the rooms twenty feet long, supporting 
small cross-timbers thickly plastered over with 
mud, now almost as hard as cement. All tim- 
bers are free from bark, evidently having been 
peeled, and show no sign of decay. The ends 
are squarely cut and smooth. Some of the cross 
timbers that make the roof of the first story ex- 
tend six or eight feet beyond the walls, forming 
a balcony around the house. Portions of the 
ruins still standing in good condition show a 
height of four stories. 

An interesting point in connection with the 
timbers used is the fact that now there are no 
such trees to be found nearer than a distance of 
one hundred miles. With no beasts of burden, 
how did the builders get the huge logs to their 
building site ? 

Many of the rooms have no doors at all, the 
only opening other than the windows being a 
small square space in the roof, leading to a 
room directly above or to the roof itself; while 
there are other rooms, long and narrow, with no 
windows, and only the square in the roof; and 
in others still there are no openings at all. 
These were probably used as storerooms for 
grain or as dungeons for prisoners. When first 
explored, some of these upper openings were 
found plastered over; and white skeletons sat 
along the walls within, mute witnesses to some 
far-off tragedy. No cry nor sound of any kind 
could penetrate those barriers of stone and 
mud to trouble the captors of prisoners cen- 
fined there in the darkness and silence until 
death should release them; or mayhap these 
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were the skeletons of the inhabitants themselves 
shut in by their enemies, The appearance of 
the bones and relics has led to the supposition 
that the inhabitants may have died of starva- 
tion during a siege or from pestilence. Upon one 
wall is the print of a hand, made in the soft 
mud centuries ago; and a smaller similar print 
is found on the centre log: of another room. 

In the court-yard stand the ruins of the 
Estufa (their house of worship), its circular 
walls red from many fires; and near by is a 
large reservoir for storing water during the dry 
season. 

These ruins were first described in Prof. 
Hayden’s report in 1875, and in the summer of 
1881 a party of gentlemen from Boston spent 
several weeks examining them. Not less than a 
dozen rooms were opened, and two wagon-loads 
of relics secured, including several perfect skele- 
tons, mats, baskets, and sandals made of the 
soap-weed or Amolé fibre, hair cloth, feather 
cloth, several seamless bags, and a weaver’s 
loom. A great variety of pottery was found, 
much of it of the rare red and black variety, 
arrow points, spear points, agate axes, and mor- 
tars used in grinding grain, and herbs used for 
medicine, besides quantities of corn and pump- 
kin seed. Z 

Prof. Warren K. Morehead of the Ohio State 
Archeological Society visited the ruins in 1892 
with a party of scientists, and spent several 
weeks making surveys and plans of them and 
securing relics. 

Judging from the skeletons found, the inhabi- 
tants of these ruins were a much larger and 
more powerful race than the Cliff-dwellers, 
whose ruins must be sought among the cliffs of 
New Mexico and Colorado. Some of the jaw- 
bones found are half as large again as that of 
the average man to-day. 

The decorations used point to the Eastern 
peoples as their ancestors, as many of the forms 
are identical with those of the ancient Egyp- 
tians. How are we to account for this resem- 
blance? Perhaps they belonged to the mysteri- 
ous people who are said to have occupied 
Atlantis, that “land of long ago”; and they may 
have emigrated to the west, thus escaping the 
annihilation that was the fate of those who 
remained behind, while their brothers travelled 
toward the rising sun and became the builders 
of early Egypt. 

They were an artistic péople, loving decora- 
tion and personal adornment, but showing no 
trace of a knowledge of the use of metal or even 
that it existed. 

Are these bleached bones and ruined castles 
all there is left in the West of the once mighty 
nation that flourished before us, of the gods who 
came down from the centre of the-universe to 
build up the world, to Jead the people on, and 
lay the foundation of our present civilization? 

Could these old gray walls but speak, what 
stories they could tell of love and adventure 
and war! When those majestic men walked 
the earth, did hate and envy, struggles for exist- 
ence, and great problems exist as to-day, to be 
solved by the survival of the fittest; or, being 
god men, was it a world of brotherly love and 
compassion for the afflicted, and did all work 
for the very love of work, with no thought of 
reward? 

As we sit in the shadow of these century-old 
walls, lost in meditation about the people who 
reared them, their origin and their life, we sud- 
denly wonder if, in the centuries to come, some 
student belonging to a race far in advance of 
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our own may not some day sit and gaze upon 
the massive walls of one of our twentieth-cen- 
tury mansions, holding in his hands a skull, 
bleached and mouldy with age,—it may be yours 
or mine,—pondering in vain endeavor to know 
what manner of people gave life to those red 
walls in the long ago past, what their customs, 
hopes, and fears, loves and ambition, might have 
been, Who knows? 
Denvsr, Cot, 
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A Poet’s Prayer. 


God bless this little share of bread, 
This water from the spring, 

The wayside boon of rest at noon 
When we go hungering ; 

And, as we shoulder care again, 
God give us heart to sing! 


—Josephine Preston Peabody 


Poppies. 

I wish I knew how it was that the poppy 
tribe decided upon coming to me, for it is 
certain I never planted them; and yet only last 
summer they appeared in battalions, flaunting 
their silken banners over every foot of the 
garden. Of course, I saw them as they grew, 
and said to myself, “Here is a poppy,” and a 
few feet away, “There is a poppy,” and in a 
week or two the indescribably graceful arch of 
stem, holding a folded bud, was everywhere to 
be seen; and then how they blossomed! It was 
a veil, a flame-colored silken veil, spread over 
the midsummer scarcity of bloom. But where 
did they come from? If my garden were an old 
one, instinct with seed, like the acres of the 
Long Island homestead, I should understand 
that the tiny infinitesimal thing might have been 
sleeping in the ground for ages, still holding 
within its atom of matter the principle of life, 
like Egyptian wheat in mummy-cases. But my 
garden was a wild pasture just a few years 
since, with no garden history, no buried for- 
bears, no traditions; and whither and whence 
came the poppies ? ° 

As I walk in my garden in late June and early 
July mornings, I find the innumerable buds 
hanging their heads like shamed babies, and 
never will they lift them until they are dressed 
and ruffled with a hundred leaves of silkiest silk. 
I am conscious of a certain tenderness which 
creeps in and mingles with the irresistible color- 
delight which I gladly acknowledge; and I am 
also conscious of a little witch-like, faintly 
bitter sense of something within them which 
they possess and withhold, a potent power of 
which they are conscious, but administer only 
under compulsion. If they were not so beauti- 
ful, they would rank with the herbs, the. little 
doctors of the earth. 

As a rule, the little doctors stand in plain at- 
tire; but no flower on earth is better or more 
variously clothed than the poppy. It can show 


every mingling and streaking and stain from ~ 


white to black, standing at intervals along the 
way in purest tints of pink or scarlet or purple. 
In all this it seems as if it might be an evolution 
from the tulip, which runs the gamut of color in 
the same way. I mind me that this gayly 
dressed and brilliant creature casts aside its 


}gypsy cloak when it reaches the Rocky Moun- 


tains, and stands clad in folds and flounces of 


crapy white,—a tall and stately plant, its long ~ ] 


green leaves as prickly as those of a thistle; and 
yet it is an unmistakable poppy, with drooping 


: siete saci 
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buds and crowned seed-cup and a flower head 
which will measure eight inches across. 

It would be too much to expect of the gor- 
geousness of color carried by the poppy tribe 
that it should so gratify the joy of seeing— 
playing triumphantly upon every color-note of the 
gamut—and yet give, in addition, the precious- 
ness of odor. Itis as if one should claim with 
the physical charm of early girlhood the per- 
fected soul of the woman. Ah, the qualities 
differ! One’s own heart would go out of one 
and follow through the world in the inevitable 
train of such a combination. Yet I cannot help 
thinking that it is because of the poppy’s 
breath of bitterness, instead of a breathing of 
odor, that poets of all periods have character- 
ized it as “the gaudy poppy.” They take no 
account of its silken brilliance, so freely bestowed 
upon the world, any more than we who are of 
the world—and credit them with gifts of genius 
—absolve them from the high office of inspira- 
tion to noble living or of interpretation of 
spiritual law. Shall these frail beauties be 
judged by our most exacting standards? I find 
that, while I am dimly conscious of ideal heights 
of perfection, both in poets and flowers, I still 
give my poppies-place. I do not gather them to 
keep me company in rainy house-hours, or offer 
them to ailing souls or aching bodies; but I 
thank them for what they are, and leave them 
standing while I gather things with souls, 

Yet, even while I speak of the poppy as a 
soulless blossom, I am fain to confess that in my 
memory there are more human associations with 
it than with any other flower. I think of the 


roads which lead to Rome, along which they run 


in a wavering flame of scarlet, and of the grave 
of Keats, and of the precious dead of some of 
English race who sleep in Florence,—the very 


- dust which clothed their souls sending up these 


flowers like bubbles of vitality. 

Then I remember a garden in the little Eng- 
lish village of Broadway and a tall waving mass 
of magnificent flower heads, purple and cardinal, 
and a group of painters who spent holiday after- 
noons n the garden and tennis court, one after 
another tempted into painting the poppy garden. 
Abbey and Millet and Blashfield and Sargent 
and Parsons each in turn seduced from illustra- 
tion or portraiture or studies from life to the 
portrayal of the great waving flower heads in 
and among the shadows of green and glints of 
gold which streamed over the high roadside 
wall. All of these painters painted the poppies, 


and each one painted a different thing. 


The picture evolved by Sargent was a com- 
plex mingling of life and light and color,—a 
group of children and lanterns and planes of 
poppies all flashing together against the mysti- 
cal half-darkness of a summer twilight. 

Another saw only mystery and glamour, and 
his picture was like the fire-tipped clouds 
of a late sunset; and another saw only gayety 
and brightness, and the sketch he made was 
like a group of girls dancing in sunlight, But 
no one really painted the poppies. 

I wondered then, as I wonder now, why each 
man’s presentment was as different as if each 
had seen the subject in a dream,—a dream 
faintly suggested by the mass of swaying poppy 
heads which had caught them all in its beauty 
net. . 

But it told the story of the individuality of 
the eyes, and that each mortal, looking through 
the lens of his own individuality, may reckon 
upon a difference in construction which makes 
him see every existence in nature differently 
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from his fellow. One child will see a wolf’s 
head where a pillow lies crumpled in a sofa 
corner, and it is there with its long nose and 
sharp ears and even its glowing eyes; and 
another child will see only the crumpled sofa 
pillow. It is the difference in the make of 
the eyes, as well as the point of view; and I 
have no doubt my painter friends saw exactly 
what they painted, and painted what they saw. 
Candace Wheeler in “Content in a Garden,” 
published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


The American School-girl. 


II. 


The school-girl from the Western States is an 
attractive little person, unreserved and cheerful. 
Her unconsciousness of sex, her enthusiasm for 
goodness, her fearlessness, her spontaneity, and 
her frankness respecting her own merits are 
among her characteristics. She possesses an 
engaging exuberance and unconventionality 
which is lacking in her more level-headed New 
England colleague, and she forms a startling 
contrast to the mild and impressionable German 
girl. Yet the piety of the school-girl from In- 
diana is as sincere as that of the prim little Ger- 
man, and it is one of her greatest charms. 

There were 205 papers from school-children 
in the West. In considering the answers to the 
first question, we find that only 14 per cent. of 
these girls wish to be men, and the remaining 86 
per cent. are quite content to be women. 

Then there are those who rebel against duties 
which bring no material reward, thus: “I would 
rather be a man, because they don’t haft to be 
shut up in a house, and haft to cook and wash 
dishes, but they does regular work they is paid 
for.” 

There are those, too, who are sceptical as to 
the perfect equality of sexes in their country. 
Here are some examples ; — 

“I wish to be a man, because he always gets 
work quicklier, and he gets more wages,” 

“I want to be a man: he has chances of being 
better known, and being somebody.” 

These papers are certainly remarkable, and 
form a curious contrast to those from England, 
Germany, and New England. In the first place, 
the percentage of those who believe in the su- 
periority of women is very high, In Germany 
there were none; in England, about 4 per cent.; 
in New England, 14 per cent.; and in Indiana, 
34. The obvious inference is that the women in 
this State are made of very good material. 

Again, whereas in the other cases a certain 
proportion have preferred to be women in order 
to escape the trials and difficulties of men’s lives, 
20 per cent. of these Western damsels wish to 
be women to escape from the pettiness and mo- 
notony of men’s lives. In England the contrary 
was the rule. 

A cursory glance at these papers convinces 
one that Providence is entirely on the side of the 
women in this part of the world. 

Vanity is not a characteristic of these girls. 
Only two mention physical attractions. One 
says, “It is nicer to be a woman, because they 
have long and beautiful hair”; and another re- 
marks, “Women have finer shapes and nicer 
waists than men.” 4 

Among the reasons urged to convince us of 
woman’s superiority, we get the following :— 

“T want best to be a woman, because I know 
many good women; and it is hard to ‘find good 
men.” 
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Again: “Women are more noble than men. 
Portia was noble, and Cordelia; but Lear and 
Bassanio had many faults.” 

Ruskin says the same thing; and he proves it 
in the same’way, from literature. Surely, when 
Ruskin, Chaucer, Shakespeare, and the little 
Indiana school-girl agree on this point, it is time 
for men to take a humbler estimate of them- 
selves. ‘ 

A glad, confident note shows itself in the 
assertions of these little maidens which brings 
hope to those of us who wait wearily for the 
good time coming, Truly, the American woman 
has much to be thankful for. The Eastern 
prince who remarked that, if he were not him- 
self, he would choose to be born an American 
woman, was not lacking in intelligence. 

17 per cent. desire to be useful as 
women, They have no wild ambitions, and no 
desire to jostle with men for elbow-room. 
Teaching is their favorite ambition. There are 
a few timid, domestic-loving souls, even in 
Indiana; and the moderation of their aspirations 
more than makes up for the eccentricity of their 
spelling. Here are some of them: “I wood 
rather be a woman, becourse I like to do hous- 
work like all women’; “I should rather be a 
woman, because I could take care of the hose- 
whold goods.” 

And one small maid, who, like Saint Theresa 
and Dorothea Casaubon, courts martyrdom, 
writes: “I would rather be a woman because 
they suffer more than men, and it is blessed to 
suffer.” 

14 per cent. are very prudent little 
persons. They admit both sides with masculine 
caution, and evade giving any deliberate opinion 
in the end. 

“A man makes lots of money, but a woman 
has more goodness,” is a non-committal state- 
ment, 

“I was born a girl, and I shall have to bea 
woman, so there is no use in crying over spilt 
milk,” is a philosophical way of looking at it. 

But I like best the Mrs. Poyser-like severity 
of the following: ‘A man can work harder, and 
a woman has more sense. If I wanted to bea 
man, it would be no use; and men swear and 
spit on the floor, so I have not lost much.” 

The heroes of the school-girl from the West 
are interesting and various. Her ideals, too, 
are lofty. There are some curious examples. 
Noble qualities, especially in women, appeal to 
them all. They have high ambitions; and they 
yearn to express themselves in music, art, or 
literature. 

The four most popular ideal types of humanity 
to these children are “my mother,” Miss Helen 
Jackson, George Washington, and Florence 
Nightingale. These are equally admired. Next 
in order of popularity comes a group consisting 
of Miss Alcott, Martha Washington, and Queen 
Elizabeth. The third group is made up of Joan 
of Arc, Mrs. McKinley, and Jenny Lind; and 
next come Queen Victoria, Rosa Bonheur, and 
“Jo” in “Little Women.” Portia, Miss Helen 
Gould, and Saint Cecilia form the fifth group. 
Then come a variety of characters, ideal, his- 
toric, and real: Little Nell (“Old Curiosity 
Shop”), Socrates, Penelope, Eve, Calpurnia, the 
woman in Browning’s “Bifurcation,” one of the 
Seven Southern Sisters, Mrs. Vanderbilt, Miss 


-Birdie Brindle, Hercules, Ruth Pinch, and num- 


bers of others, The admiration for “my mother” 
speaks volumes for the home life of these chil- 
dren. “I should like to be like my mother, 
because she is the noblest woman ever born.” 


a 
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“My mother, because she works as easily as she 
plays, and she has a sweet temper.” 

She is a lovable little person, this Indiana 
school-girl, wayward and wild, yet sweetly rea- 
sonable. She has more imagination and less 
convention in her hero-worship than the New 
England or the English girl. She ranges over 
literature, life, and history in search of ideals; 
and neither time nor space limits her. Her 
choice includes Eve and Queen Victoria, Penel- 
ope and the heroine of Browning’s “Bifurca- 
tion.” She is passionately in earnest, and her 
desire to serve humanity is real. Yet she does 
not, like the little German girls, talk prettily 
about her duties. There is a robustness and 
reality about her which seems to promise more 
than mere duties. Her devotion to her mother 
and her passion for goodness, which she is ever 
striving to express, are among her chief charms. 
Her standards of worth are truer than those of 
the German girl. She recognizes dimly, but as 
surely as Whitman, that the inner life makes 
the real greatness of man or woman; and she de- 
velops along her own line. Her spelling and 
composition are less correct than the New 
England school-girl’s, but her thoughts ar 
longer and deeper.—Catherine I. Dodd, in the 
National Review. 


Literature. 


Labor.* 


M. Zola proposes to publish his gospel of 
social regeneration in four parts, to be named 
as are the four New Testament Gospels. The 
heroes are to be four brothers. Of these, Luc 
is the hero of the second novel. He is brought 
into no relations of any kind with his brothers,— 
Marc, Jean, and Matthieu,—nor is there any 
connection between Zador and its predecessor, 
Fruitfulness (Fécondité). Labor is the gos- 
pel of co-operation on the lines of Fourierism, 
but with some qualifications, There are char- 
acters representing socialism and anarchism, who 
in the last chapter confess that co-operation is 
the more excellent way. M. Zola is a realist par 
excellence in common fame, but Labor is as 
romantic a story as Zhe Children of the 
Abbey. Many of the details are realistic, but 
the main structure is pre-eminently idealistic 
and romantic. Indeed, we have in substance a 
romance of the Looking Backward type, a 
good part of the action being carried on during 
the next fifty years of the new century. 

First, we have a vivid picture of a great iron 
manufactory and a terrible indictment of the 
wage system. The misery of the working 
people—their poverty and drunkenness and 
brutality—is done with an unstinting hand; but 
it is for the bourgeoisie that the blackest colors 
are reserved. Emerson complained of Wilhelm 
Meister that sexually it was “the crossing of 
flies in the air”; but Wilhelm Meister was a 
nunnery in comparison with Labor, The old- 
time romances contented themselves with one 
highly special seduction. Here we have general 
promiscuity. Yet M. Zola’s views of marriage 
are not strict. His hero makes adultery a step in 
his scheme of social regeneration, and M. Zola 
smiles a benediction on the informality. 

In the neighborhood of the great wage- 
earning “pit,” as the big iron-works are called, 
Luc initiates a co-operative experiment. He 


*Laxor (TRAVAIL). 
York: Harper Brothers. 


Anovel. By Emile Zola. New 
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meets with much opposition, and is often much 
discouraged, but finally achieves a splendid vic- 
tory. His Heaven swallows up the Pit, and ex- 
tends itself to the neighboring farming country. 
The objection made by Emerson to Fourierism 
seems pertinent here, that it leaves out one im- 
portant factor,—human nature. That being 
given, so sudden a transformation would be im- 
possible. The story goes on to the third and 
fourth generation, and there is marrying galore,— 
a fricassee of marriages; and again we are re- 
minded of Emerson’s criticism that Fourierism 
was a device for effecting the largest amount of 
kissing of which the human constitution is 
capable. 

It need hardly be said that in Zador we have 
much vigorous characterization of both persons 
and things, too much of it in the heavy, pound- 
ing style of which M. Zola has an acknowledged 
mastery. In so far as we have here a plea for 
co-operative industry, the book is to be com- 
mended; but the presentation is too flowery and 
too saccharine to impress the employers or the 
employed by whom the reformation is to be 
carried on. It should be said that the transla- 
tion is obviously imperfect in some places, and 
that M. Zola’s frankness in dealing with some 
things for which he has a morbid predilection 
has been subjected to severe excision. 


THE TRIBULATIONS OF A PRINCESS. 
author of Zhe Martyrdom of an Empress. New 
York: Harper Brothers. $2.25 net.— The in- 
terest with which one reads these memoirs will 
depend upon his idea of their origin. If they 
are read as genuine confessions of one who has 
known everything connected with the “highest 
life” of Europe, they will have a value of one 
kind. If they are regarded as the production of 
a skilful writer, who invents the experiences 
herein recorded, they will have value, but of 
quite another kind. The book purports to be 
of the first class, a genuine record of events. 
The impression that it makes upon the present 
writer is that it is a composition skilfully 
adapted to the popular taste. We have had no 
familiar acquaintance with kings, queens, and 
emperors, but we cannot understand how one 
person, not of “their own set,” could know so 
many of them; nor does it seem to us probable 
that these lofty personages would act and talk 
exactly as they do in this freely flowing narra- 
tive. The interest of the book, which for the 
general reader will be great, comes first from 
the unveiling of the private life of the most 
august. personages, and also from the startling 
nature of the adventures themselves. Human 
beings are always curious about those who live 
in seclusion,— those who are hedged about by 
the ceremonial of a court or the barriers which 
keep the multitude out of the sacred places 
where the founders of religion hide themselves 
from the gaze of the vulgar. Men will travel 
half-way round the world and undergo untold 
hardships to get a sight of the Grand Lama of 
Thibet, and for a social interview with the czar 
some would give half their fortune. The author 
of this wonderful story goes so far as to print 
portraits from photographs which are supposed 
to represent her as she appeared at various ages 
and stages of her career. The publication of 
the supposed portraits furnishes an argument 
against their genuineness; for, if genuine, they 
would instantly identify her, and the authorship 
so carefully guarded would no longer remain a 
secret. Being of a noble family in Brittany, the 
heroine of the narrative is, after a strangely ad- 
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venturous youth, forced into a marriage with. 
a man whom she first despises and then hates. 
Between this bitter experience and a second 
happy marriage comes a tumult of adventure in 
all parts of Europe. 


Our FRIEND THE CHARLATAN. By George 
Gissing. New York: Henry Holt & Co.—This 
is the story of a young man who was made for 
better things, and who, possibly, after this 
episode in his career turned out to be a good 
fellow, fit for worthy work in the world. But, 
being the son of a poor clergyman, having 
luxurious tastes and habits, finding women 
ready always to advance his interests and to 
waste upon him their love and their money, he 
sets out by their help to win fame and fortune 
in the field of politics. Unfortunately, a French 
book attracts his attention; and he finds that by 
translating into his own forms of speech the 
ideas of the Frenchman he gets credit for origi- 
nality. Encouraged by his success, he announces 
a theory by which socialism shall be made sub- 
ordinate to the aristocratic hierarchy, and so 
justify individualism and the control of the 
weak by the strong. He makes good use of his 
borrowed “bio-sociological” theory, and gets on 
bravely with his new friends. From step to 
step he goes, partly deceiving himself and 
wholly deceiving all who trust him, until the in- 
evitable exposure comes, and the charlatan 
falls from his high place. His hopes and am- 
bitions are bruised and defeated; but his fall 
is broken in such a way that we are not com- 
pelled to pity or despise him so much as we 
might have expected. In the title, “Our Friend 
the Charlatan,” there is a hint that this particu- 
lar fellow is only a type of aclass to be found 
so near at hand that even our friends may be in- 
cluded in it; and, nay, sometimes suspect our- * 
selves of yielding to temptation of the kind 
that beset and ruined the hero of this book. ° 


CONTENT IN A GARDEN. By Candace 
Wheeler. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$1.25.—Lilizabeth and her German Garden was 
the precursor of other charming books in 
which we have the story of a garden told from 
the point of view of. the woman fortunate 
enough to own it and privileged to dig and 
plant, group flowers and devise new effects, 
while at the same time she cultivates gentle 
philosophy by its aid and harmonizes theories 
as well as colors. Mrs. Duncan’s 7he Crow’s 
Vest, published in England by the way, under 
the name Ox the Other Side of the Latch, is as 
charming a summer book as one need ask for. 
Now comes Mrs, Wheeler’s book, in which she 
shows the same friendship and personal feeling 
for her flower charges that made Mrs. Thaxter’s 
garden the most social and human place in the 
world. She discourses leisurely of their char- 
acteristics and preferences, giving her fancy its 
freedom and believing absolutely in the indi- 
viduality of flowers, even when growing from 
the same stalk. They differ, she insists, not 
only in size and color, but in expression: The 
book will give “summer all the year round” to 
those fortunate enough to have it at hand. In 
fact, we are not sure if its winter mission of re- 
minding and encouraging the lover of nature is 
not as important as its summer mission of lov- 
ing interpretation. 


Tue BoLivian ANDES. By Sir Martin Con- 
way. $3.—For all who love the mountains 
and are interested in travellers’ stories. this 
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book will furnish delightful summer. reading. 
Sir Martin is an experienced explorer and moun- 
tain climber. He is entirely familiar with 
Switzerland, and has explored the interior of 
Spitzbergen. Accompanied by two Swiss 
guides, who had already done good work with 
him in Switzerland, and one of whom had been 


' the leading guide for the Duke of Abruzzi in 


Alaska, he sailed through the West Indies to 
the Isthmus of Panama, and coasted along the 
shores of South America to Callao. Sir Martin 
takes his readers with him in his journey, 
because, he says, it is necessary that they should 
have some idea of the experiences which led up 
to the ascent. A large part of the book is taken 
up with observations in the West Indies, on the 
Isthmus, and in Bolivia. They have no relation 
to mountain climbing, but they are the valuable 
remarks of an independent and intelligent trav- 
eller. Without boasting, Sir Martin . easily 
shows himself to have been the best man in 
his party. The guides showed their limitations 
in various ways; but he was always alert, patient, 
resolute, and interested in everything that he 
saw and heard. He illustrates the well-known 
fact that, other things being equal, in any party 
of men doing hard work the best one for all 
purposes will be the one who has the best mind 
and the most thorough mental training. 


HENRY BouRLAND: THE PASSING OF THE 
CavaLiER. By Albert Elmer Hancock. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. $1.50.—The 
strength and interest of this novel are in the re- 
markable faithful and pathetic picture which it 
gives of the years of reconstruction in the South, 
among those whose fortunes were unredeemably 
altered by the tragedy of secession. In a few 
pages the author has pictured a happy Southern 
home before the firing on Fort Sumter, and he 
has given as many more to the hero’s experiences 
during the war; but the real’ story begins with 
Bourland’s attempts to save himself from 
financial shipwreck and draws his gradual 
ruin by carpet-baggers and tricky politicians. 
Through all the trouble and temptation he keeps 
his personal honor unstained; and, when the 
final hour comes in which he must leave the 
old house that has been the home of his ances- 
tors, he does it with dignity and courtesy. The 
book is said to be the first in which a Northerner 
has taken up the case of the Southern people, 
endeavoring to write absolutely from their point 
of view. It must increase sympathy with those 
who bore the brunt of the civic struggle, and 
make many feel more keenly that their problems 
to-day are the problems not of a section, but of 
the whole country. ‘ 


THE NINETEENTH HoLE. By Van Tassel 
Sutphen. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
The stories that make up this collection were 
originally printed in Harper's Magazine, Leslie’s 
Monthly, Golf, and Saturday Evening Post. 
They describe certain remarkable happenings 
that have occurred in connection with the 
Marion County Golf Club, and may be called a 
continuation of the author’s previous collection, 
The Golficide. The tales are amusing; and it is 
not necessary to be a golfite in order to enjoy 
them, although one’s understanding of fine points 
would naturally be increased thereby. The 
idea of the first story is particularly clever, but 
the outcome is disappointing. A climax ob- 
tained by a less extravagant device would have 
been more effective. “The Tantalus Loving- 
cup” is one of the best stories, and its mild 
satire will be generally appreciated. A farce, 
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“First Aid to the Injured,” that is included in 
the volume, is likely to prove welcome to amateur | 
actors. 


The Magazines, 


Ainslee’s for September opens with a trenchant 
article on “Chicago, the Most National City.” 
“The Biggest Camp-meeting in the World” is at | 
Ocean Grove, N.J., and Eugene Wood tells | 
of its start and marvellous growth. George 
Barry Mallon of the New York Suz has written 
comprehensively on “Hotels” in the series of 
Harvey 
Sutherland, in an essay on “Ants,” furnishes a 
Perhaps the best story is 
“A Man and his Price,” by Joseph C. Lincoln. 
In it Mr. Lincoln has turned aside from his 
“The 
| Republic’s Seal,” by Rafael Sabastine, is a piece 
of fiction of the French Revolution; while Abra- 
ham Cahan gives a vivid picture of the revolu- 
tionary element in Russia to-day in “The Share 
of Count Brantzeff.” There are also poems by 
Arthur Ketchum, Charles Hanson Towne, and 
Edward M. Applegarth. Street & Smith, pub- 


“Great Types of Modern Business.” 


mine of information, 


humorous stories to a more serious vein. 


lishers. 


Literary Notes. 


The Habitant, and Other French-Canadian 


Poems, by William H. Drummond, the Messrs. 


Putnam take pleasure in announcing, has now 
It is safe to 
say that this occurrence is almost unique in the 


reached its twenty-first thousand. 


experience of present-day poets. 
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To PusiisHers.— Ali books sent to the CHRISTIAN 
RacGister will be promptly acknowledged under the head 
of “Books Received,’ with statement of publisher's address 
if known. Butwe can guarantee no other return 


and price, if 


as the rapid multiplication of new works compels us to 


limit the number selected for critical notice and review. 


From L.C, Page & Co., Boston. 
Jane RPE and Love in our Village. By Orme Agnus. 
2vols. $2. 
Prince Harold, By L, F. Brown. $1.50. 
Back to the Soil. By Bradley Gilman. $1.25. 
Tilda Jane. By Marshall Saunders. $1.50. 
The Little Cousin Series. By Mary Hazleton Wade. 4 
vols. Per set, $2.40. . , 
A Bad Penny... By John T, Wheelwright. 50 cents. 
Madam Liberality. By Juliana Horatia Ewing, 50 cents. 
The Fairy of the Rhone. By A. Comyns Carr. 50 cents. 
Gatty andl. By Frances E. Crompton. 
A Small, Small Child. By E. Livingston Prescott. so 


cents. 
The Golden Treasury of American Songs and Lyrics. 
By Frederic Lawrence Knowles. $r. 
From Harper & Brothers, New York, 
‘The Supreme Surrender. By A. Maurice Low. $1.50. 
Tales of the Cloister. By Elizabeth G. Jordan. $1.15. 
From Funk & Wagualls Company, New York. 
The Mystery of Baptism. By Rev, John Stockton Axtell, 
Ph.D. $1.20. 
From G. P.. Putnam's Sons, New York. 
The Death of the Gods. By Dmitri Mérejkowski. Trans- 
lated by Herbert Trench. 


SOUL-POWER. 


A Discussion . 


Concerning the Religious and Practical Value 
of “Mental Health.” 


BY 


GEORGE CROSWELL CRESSEY, D.D., 


Author of ‘Essential Man,'’ “Essay on Mental Bvo- 
lution,” etc, 


PRICE 15 CENTS. 


For sale by booksellers, 


Sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price, by ’ 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
272 Congress Street, = =, = | Boston. 
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Hymnal 


-JUBILATE DEO 


A Book of Hymns and Tunes 
for Young and Old 


EDITED BY 


Rev. CHAS. W. WENDTE 


‘Compiler of ‘‘ The Sunnyside,’’ ‘‘The Carol,’’ etc. 


The most recent collection for the use of 
liberal congregations and homes. Designed to 
‘meet the need for a winnowed, singable, and 
‘inexpensive hymnal. It contains 389 carefully 
selected hymns for general worship and church 
occasions, including many: of the more recent 
lyrics of a Hosmer, Chadwick, Gannett, Savage, 
Williams, Blatchford, Hopps, Bloor, etc. 

A second division consists of forty 


SONGS OF JOY AND SOCIAL DUTY, 


suitable for social, reform, and missionary meet- 
ings and the home circle. 

The music is throughout singable, many 
familiar tunes being interspersed with modern 
compositions of acknowledged merit, from 
English and German sources chiefly, 


Price 35 Cents a Copy. 
By mail, prepatd, 45 cents a copy. 
GEORGE H. ELLIS, 


272 Congress Street, - = - Boston. 


The Power and Promise of 
the Liberal Faith. ~ 


A PLEA FOR REALITY, 


BY 


THOMAS R. SLICER, 


Minister of the Church of All Souls’, New York. 


«.. CONTENTS... 


The Inheritance of Unitarians. 
The Power of Unitarianism. 

The Promise of Unitarianism. 

Is God yet Personal and Immediate? 


Price 75 Cents. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent postpaid on 
receipt of price by the publisher, 


GEO. H ELLIS, 272 Congress Street, Boston. 


SUNDAY STORIES. 


Rey. HOWARD N. BROWN. 


“In this modest volume, Mr. Brown has brought to- 
gether a number of extracts from sermons preached to the 
children of the Brookline Sunday-school on various occa- 
sions. These selections were published more than twenty 
yore ago, and are now reprinted in response to a demand 

orthem. The book is worthy of republication. The ser- 

mons are models of their kind, e language is. direct 
and simple. The moral truths are presented with great 
clearness and attractiveness, Fact and imagination are 
mingled with the cunningness of a true artist. In short, 
the pill is so well disguised in jam that the reader is led to 
swallow it before he is aware of its presence. We also 
recommend this book as admirably adapted for Sunday 
reading aloud to children,” 


Price 75 Cents per Copy 


of the Untrartan Sunpay Scuoot Society, 25 Beacon 
StTREgT, or of the publisher, 


GEO. H. ELLIS, 272 Congress Street, Boston. 
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Che Dome. 
The Arisen. 


What is it springs from murk and mire, 
Lifts up toward heaven a slim green spire, 
And then expands in blossomings 

As pure and white as angels’ wings? 


The lily from the dark mould springs, 
And blossoms white as angels’ wings. 


What is it climbs from sin and shame, 

Led ever by a pure white flame,— 

Climbs upward toward the Bethlehem Star, 
To reach the heaven where angels are? 


A child may climb up toward the light, 
And one day reach an angel's height. 


—Charles Stuart Pratt, in The Independent. 


For the Christian Register. 
One Summer Day. 


BY L. H. 


For all practical purposes Lucy Bennett and 
Arthur Wilde were the only children in the 
big farm-house that summer. Lucy’s big sister 
was nineteen, so, of course, she didn’t count; 
though she unbent on occasion and wasreally very 
good fun when she chose. The Hollis baby wasn’t 
big enough even to be amusing. He couldn’t 
talk and he couldn’t walk; and Lucy and Arthur 
agreed that, the more he slept, the better they 
liked his company. Not that they had much of 
it, though; for they made the most of their free- 
dom to go where they liked and do substantially 
what they pleased. Naturally, the two were 
constantly together, and had as much fun as if 
they had a wider choice of companions. 

One lovely morning they went down to the 
brook to play. There was never a more fas- 
cinating place than this same brook for the 
building of dams and the construction of har- 
bors and the sailing of ships. Sometimes, it is 
true, Arthur hinted that he had heard his father 
say it is a great improvement to a brook to have 
some water in it; but that was only after a pro- 
longed drought. Ordinarily, there was quite 
enough, and yet not too much; that is, there was 
enough to keep an active current in the middle 
of the stream and to send the water over the 
stones in miniature cataracts here and there, 
and yet not too much but that delightful little 
pools were left on the sides, and one might 
easily cross the stream on the stones in certain 
places. A 

Arthur and Lucy had each a harbor, with a 
fleet of ships, some intended for crossing to 
other ports with loads of freight (usually the de- 
serted homes of the caddis-worms), and others 


built for voyages of discovery that implied dan- 


ger and possible shipwreck. 

The children were in excellent spirits. They 
ran along the top of the high stone wall that 
skirted the road under the pine-trees, and 
Arthur stumped Lucy to jump from its top 
down into the soft matted needles below. She 
hesitated; but, when he added reflectively, 
“Girls are ’most always ‘fraid-cats,’” she flung her- 
self down, relieved to find herself uninjured. 

“You're a trump,” said Arthur, approvingly ; 
and Lucy glowed with satisfaction. 

“Girls are just as brave as boys,” she rejoined, 

“Oh, no, they’re not,” came the quick reply. 
“Why, I’m not afraid of anything ’most, I 
wouldn’t be afraid of a lion in the pathway 
right now.” ; 
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“Oh, my!” applauded Lucy, admiringly. “Oh, 
what’s that ?” 
A sudden roar—or was it a roar ?—broke the 


‘silence; and both children halted breathless, 


ready for a run. “Oh, that’s nothing but one 
of the cows over in the pasture,” said Arthur, 
bravely, after a second. “We wouldn’t have 
noticed it at all if we hadn’t been talking about 
lions.” 

So they proceeded, rather proud of them- 
selves for not having been frightened, to the 
brook, where they sailed their boats and 
strengthened the harbors and improved the 
water ways and added a little to the height 
of the largest dam. At last they sat down, 
rather tired, on a big stone by the edge with 
their feet hanging over the water; and they 
ate the raspberry wafers with which Arthur 
had considerately provided himself. 

Everything was still around them except for 
the murmur of the wind through the trees 
and the plashing of the brook at their feet. 
The sky was flecked with fleecy clouds, 
in the pasture beyond the trees that fringed 
the other side of the brook the cows were 
placidly munching the grass or lying in the 
shade, and beyond the pasture rose the hills, 
not so clearly outlined as sometimes, but misty 
with a tender haze that suggested the coming 
autumn. 

“Say, it’s mighty pretty here, somehow,” said 
Arthur. 

“Yes,” responded Lucy, eagerly; “and it is all 
so quiet. No bothers like lessons or dancing 
school and no errands to run.” 

“That’s so. The only trouble is waiting for 
supper and going to bed; but I don’t mind that 
either, so much as I do at home.” 

The brook had left piles of small stones here 
and there along its course,—remembrances, per- 
haps, of the spring-time when its flood ran 
higher. Arthur began tossing them idly into 
the stream below. “See if you can hit that 
rock in the pool below the third dam, Lucy.” 
And they tried two or three times before giving 
it up. “See if you can throw as far as I can 
there, right through that opening in the trees.” 
Lucy tried once, rather languidly; but her stone 
fell several feet short of Arthur’s 

“T’m not going to throw stones. It’s too 
hot,” she said, preparing to settle back again. 

“Well, just once more! Now brace up and 
put some life into it. We'll throw together.” 

They threw; but, alas! as the stones left their 
hands, Bessie Bell, their favorite cow, started 
up from the grass, her head turned in their 
direction, just in time to receive the full force of 
a blow. 

“Now-we’ve done it,’’ cried Lucy, conscience- 
stricken, as poor Bessie gave a bellow of an- 
guish and began running round the field like a 
mad creature. “A stone hit her square in the 
eye a 
Arthur turned a despairing face to Lucy. 
“Good gracious, Mr. Johnson will have a fit if 
we've put out Bessie’s eye. And I know we 
have. Just look at her!” 

They watched the crazy performances of the 
cow for about half a minute, then turned with 
one consent, scrambled up the bank, and fled for 
home. Just before reaching the barn on the 
way to the house, Lucy caught her breath and 
timidly asked :— 

“Are you going to tell Mr. Johnson before 
dinner or after? I don’t know whether it was 
my stone or yours, do you? Or both of them?” 

“Oh, of course it was mine,” said Arthur, 
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gruffly: “its just my luck. I was making you 
throw, anyway.” 

“No, I threw as much as you did,” confessed 
Lucy, loyally, but with a deep sigh. “I wish we 
hadn’t, though.” 

“I suppose we needn’t tell at all, if we don’t 
choose,” ventured Arthur, tentatively. ‘Mr. 
Johnson would never know how she got hurt.” 

Lucy hesitated. “I just hate to tell him,” she 
said in a low voice. 

“All right. Let’s wait till after dinner, any- 
way.’ Arthur spoke rather hurriedly as he saw 
Mr. Johnson approaching, and they scampered 
off to the house without stopping to speak to 
him. 

“Hullo, what’s the matter with them ?” thought 
the good farmer. “Perhaps they have been 
quarrelling, they look so sober.” But he went on 
his way to the barn, saying nothing. 

They didn’t have one bit of fun all that after- 
noon, but loitered around the house disconso- 
lately. Their mothers assured them that Arthur 
was not to take any more luncheons off in the 
morning, if they couldn’t eat dinner when they 
came back; and Lucy’s big sister declared that 
they must have been eating something they 
ought not, and inquired, suspiciously, if they 
had been down to the green apple-tree. 

About the middle of the afternoon the Hollis 
baby waked up and began tocry. The Hollises 
fed their baby on time; and, as Arthur and 
Lucy knew it had a good half-hour to cry in 
before it could have a drink of milk, they left 
the house, as their elders had done already, and 
went up to a lookout bench behind the barn, 
where they sat down dejectedly. 

“Well,” said Lucy, after a while. “we needn’t 
have talked this morning about not having 
any trouble up here. We've got enough of it 
now.” 

“Yes,” groaned Arthur. “And I’ve been 
thinking that probably the cow is dead by this 
time, for I read in a book that the way to kill 
an alligator is to hit it in the eye. That does 
something to the brain, I suppose; and I guess 
we’ve done it to the cow, for I’m sure she acted 
crazy enough.” 

“T’ve been thinking, though,” said Lucy, “that 
if I were as brave as you are, not afraid even of 
lions, that I’d tell Mr. Johnson myself. It 
would be better.” 

Arthur glanced up sharply to see if she were 
sarcastic. But no, she wasn’t. 

“That’s different from lions,” he said shame- 
facedly. 

“Well, I don’t think I’m very brave; but I 
guess I’m going to tell Mr. Johnson, somehow. 
I shall feel better inside, if I do.” 

The children talked it over, and finally con- 
cluded to make the confession. Fortunately 
for the strength of their resolution, Mr. Johnson 
came in sight just at the right time. 

“Hullo, children!” cried he, as soon as he 
caught sight of them. “Want to go after the 
cows with me to-night? I’m going early, so 
that I can harness up after supper and go over 
to Melville for some grain. And I’ll take you 
two along if you don’t mind riding im the old 
wagon.” : 

“But, Mr. Johnson,” said Lucy, tremulously, 
“we've got something to tell you. Itis very sad. 
Bessie Bell is dead, or anyway she’s crazy, or 
anyway she’s had her eye put out.” 

“Bless my heart,” gasped the farmer, “when 
did all that happen?” 

“We did it this morning,”—Arthur took up 


the sorrowful tale: ‘We threw stones in the 
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pasture,—just four, Mr. 
killed the cow.” 

Mr. Johnson threw back his head, and broke 
into hearty laughter. “Is that how she got 
that scratch on her nose. Well, I thought it 
was queer how she could hurt herself like that. 
It’s a great long mark.” Then he remembered 
the trembling culprits before him. “But “you 
were very naughty, very naughty, indeed, to 
throw stones in my pasture. Don’t you know 
I’ve spent thirty-five years trying to get stones 
out of my land, and here you put them in and 
hurt my poor cow into the bargain? But I’ 
have to forgive you this time, seeing as you 
owned up about it. Now hustle; and we’ll tell 
Hannah to give us our supper early before the 
others, so we can get started. Now hurry up!” 

Arthur gave a whoop, and Lucy began to cry 
for pure relief. But they ran down to the past- 
ure with lighter hearts than they had had; and 
that night Lucy kissed Bessie on the poor 
scratched nose, and promised her never to throw 
stones in the pasture again. 


Johnson,—and_ we 


Robin Hood and his Merry Men. 


“Come along, Joan. I’ve sucha lovely plan!” 
cried Joe, scampering down the little path lead- 
ing to the wood. 

“What is it?” said Joan, as she followed him, 
swinging her sunbonnet by the strings. 

“Let us pretend we are Robin Hood and 
one of his men, and we'll help all the people 
who come along here.” 

“Yes, that will be lovely,” said Joan, clapping 
her hands. She did not know who Robin Hood 
was, for she was only a little girl; but everything 
that Joe proposed she thought very grand. 

“Well, we’ll go to the stile and wait,” cried 
Joe; and they raced away to their favorite 
perch. 

The road was dreadfully dusty and hot, 
although the sun was beginning to go down; 
but the trees of the little wood shaded them 
nicely. They were just cooling down after their 

_ run when along the road came an old woman. 
She was very, very old, and could hardly carry 
the heavy basket she had on her arm. . 

In a minute Joe had slipped from his perch, 
and ran to her side. 

“Can I carry that basket for you?” he said 
politely. 

“Why, what would your mother say?” 
answered, looking pleased. 

“I’m sure she wouldn’t mind,” replied Joe, as 
he took the basket. ‘She likes us to help 
people.” And he trotted aleng by her side. 

It seemed a long way to her cottage, but Joe 
would not give up the basket, although it was 
really heavy; and he felt quite repaid when she 
took it from him at the door. He knew she 
was pleased by the way she smiled at him, and 
he ran gayly back to the stile. 

Joan was dancing up and down in high 
spirits. 

“Oh! I’ve been so busy,” she cried. “Just 
after you had gone, a little boy came along. 
He fell over that big stone, and it took me quite 
along time to make him stop crying. I gave 
him half my apple.” 

“That’s two good things Robin Hood and 

_ his men have done already,” Joe was beginning, 
~ when— 
_ Children, where are you?” called a voice, 
_ and mother came in sight. 
“What have you been doing all the evening ?” 
she asked. 


she 


‘ 


fas 
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When they had explained, she smiled and 
kissed them. 

“Do you think that it was a good play, 
mother ?” asked Joan. 

“Yes, dear: I think any play is good that 
teaches you to be kind and helpful. But sup- 
pose you come indoors now; and I will tell you 
something about Robin Hood, how he lived in 
the forest, and how brave and kind he really 
was.”—Cassell’s Little Folks. 


Herb-Robert. 


(Robin du Bots.) 


‘Flow is it, shrinking herb, that thou 
Art named for Robin Hood, 

The boldest knave that e’er, I trow, 
Went roystering through a wood?’’ 


“And he went roystering through the wood 
In merry days agone, 

’Twas I beside the way who stood 
And lookéd him upon, 


“T lookéd daily him upon, 
And watched him draw the bow 
And speed the dart with little John 
And many a good fellow. 


“And, when my Robin Goodfellow 
Went gayly faring by, 

I'd raise my sling of seeds, and throw 
A valiant cast, and high,— 


“A valiant cast,—so swift and high 
That he must note my deeds. 

And, joy! one day he did me spy, 
And cried, ‘Oho, the weeds 


‘“**Are archers, too,—the doughty weeds!’ 
And loudly laughéd he. 

‘Now mark the little sling of seeds: 
In sooth, it shameth me! 


«Bor my cross-bow it shameth me.’ 
He stooped him where he stood. 

‘Wilt comrade mine and namesake be, 
Small Robin of the Wood?’” 


—Sarah], Day. 


How Leonard helped make Jelly. 


“T don’t seem to be doing anything but stand 
around and wait,” said Leonard to his auntie 
one day. 

Auntie was making currant jelly, and Leonard 
had his sleeves rolled up and a big apron tied 
about him, all ready to help. 

“Lots of people have to stand and wait, 
Leonard,” said. Auntie. 

“But I had rather work,” said this six-year-old 
boy. ’ 

So auntie gave him a little spoon to “try” the 
jelly with. 

He helped measure the sugar, set the glasses 
in order on the table, and, whenever there was a 
chance, tasted the jelly, and said: “I think it is 
all right. It suits me.” 

Then he went out on the porch and took a 
ride in the hammock, making believe that he 
was on a train going to Buffalo. 

At the first stop he found an eating house, 
where he had bread_and jelly for lunch. 

Pretty soon he came to another eating house, 
and there he had bread and jelly. 

By the time his journey was ended, the jelly 
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in the kettle was done; and he watched Auntie 
to see that she filled each glass to the brim. 
Forty-two glasses of pretty red jelly were put 
away, and Leonard and Auntie felt as though 
they had done a good morning’s work.—FVorence 
Moody, in the Advance. 


The Pansy Family. 


There is a funny old story about the pansy 
which many children know, but many, again, do 
not. The pansy has five petals and five sepals 
In all pansies two of the petals are of plain 
color and three are gay with stripes and spots 
of bright color. The two plain petals have but 
one sepal between them, while the two smallest 
of the gay petals have a sepal each, and the one 
large petal has two sepals. 

As the story goes, the pansy represents a 
family,—a mother, two daughters, and two step- 
daughters. The mother is very cross and cruel 


| to her step-daughters, obliging them both to sit 


on one chair and wear homely dresses, while her 
daughters have a chair each and gay dresses; 
and she herself has two chairs and a very gay 
dress, indeed. 

But why doesn’t the father object to such 
treatment of his daughters? The question is: 
Can you find the father? He is athome. Oh, 
yes! And you will have to tear the house 
down, taking out the wife and children, to find 
him. Heis a little bit of a man, with a white 
wrapper on, and a nightcap. But, poor man, he 
is sick; and, if you look closely, you will see 
that he sits with his hands on his knees, a look 
of despair on his face, and his feet in a tub of 
hot water. 


Mabel’s mother was showing her a brood of 
chickens hatched in an incubator. “They are 
poor little orphans,” said the mother. “An’ is 
that the orphan asylum?” asked Mabel, point- 
ing in wonder at the incubator. 
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Good News. 


A Summer Morning. 


Give me the gospel of the fields and woods, 
The sermons written in the book of books; 
The sweet communion of the things of earth 
Fresh with the warm baptism of the sun. 
Give me the offertory of bud and bloom, 
The perfect carolling of happy birds. 
Give me the creed of one of God’s fair days 
Wrought in the beauty of its loveliness ; 
And then the benediction of the stars, 
His eloquent ministers of the night, 
—James Ravenscroft, in the Outlook. 


Wealth. 


What is it? And where does it come from? 

It seems to me that there is a good deal of 
loose talk about this, and that the loose talk 
probably comes from careless observation and 
perhaps general indifference. I read a parable 
some years ago—perhaps in the New York 
Independent, perhaps in the Christian Union— 
which some one, perhaps, will have the goodness 
to send to me; for I should like to read it 
again, and I should like to show it to several 
people who do not seem to me to comprehend 
the principle which it illustrated. 

It represented a well-satisfied brother of ours 
of the line of Adam,—of what I call the A by 
himself A class. He was used to saying, “See 
all things for my use,” or of thinking it, if he 
did not say it. He went to bed one night, 
well satisfied with a rapid rise in sugars, and 
glad that he had placed last summer’s profits 
in that investment before the rise. And, as he 
left his office, he had told the errand boy to 
put up a Sign in the entry to say, “No beggars 
admitted in this building.” 

When he woke up the next morning, he 
heard no familiar sounds,—no trolley, no milk- 
man, no early coffee-mill,— nor did he hear any 
while he dressed. And, when he went down- 
stairs, there was nobody. There was no news- 
paper, no motion in the breakfast room, no table 
ready for him. He called to the kitchen, and 
there was no answer. He went down; and there 
was no fire, and nobody to make one. Indeed, 
there was no breakfast, not so much as a slice 
of mouldy bread in the bread-box. 

I remember that he had to solve the difficulty 
of breakfast by pelting English sparrows to 
death with coal cinders. He had English spar- 
rows with him always. He had to broil them 
on a fire he had to build for himself. He 
worried along without coffee, and for the empty 
coffee-cup he had no milk. And then he learned 
the first lesson of A by himself A. ~ 

I forget how the parable turned out. 

But now, when I read that our dear country 
eclipses all other countries in wealth, as well as 
in the accomplishments, I am very glad, or try 
to be. I try to believe that none of her women 
scream or talk in a high register through their 
noses, and that her men are all brave, and never 
pretend to believe nonsense or lies, because 
directed by irreligious authorities. At the same 
time I wish the leaders of opinion, and in particu- 
lar the men who collect the statistics of wealth, 
would tell us where it comes from. 

And I think it would be decent to offer thanks 
in some quarters where an indecent silence is 
now observed. 

Iron, for instance! I am told every second 
day that the iron and steel of America work 
their way to the markets and the upper grades 
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of the railroads of Jamaica. I am glad they do, 
when they are good iron and good steel. 

But it would comfort me if I were not told at 
the same moment that this is all because the 
American capitalist and the American workman 
are such very fine fellows. They certainly are 
fine fellows. 

But might we not to some purpose say that it 
is well for America that such mines as those of 
Marquette and Alabama have been left by a 
good God, ready for his children to work in? 
Is it perhaps worth mention that the cliffs of 
iron on Lake Superior are so pure—before the 
American workman sees them or the American 
capitalist receives them as a present from the 
American nation—that a blacksmith can make a 
horseshoe from a bit of “ore” without having to 
carry it to a furnace? Or is it possible that 
mile upon mile of coal, cropping out in twenty 
States, so that a man may have all he wants, if 
he be willing to use his pick and shovel,—is it 
possible that this has something to do with the 
triumphs of the American workman and the 
American capitalist ? 

Is it, in brief, possible that before a man 
“strikes ile” it may be necessary that there shall 
be “ile” there ? 

The foundation song of triumph is,— 


“Praise God from whom all blessings flow.” 
EDWARD E. HALE. 


Correspondence. 


. . . “Though very much of a layman in such 
matters, not given to much preaching and not 
even practising always the little I do preach, I 
have read with interest your rules of life and 
comments thereon in the Christian Register, and 
venture to add one in the three words, “Prepare, 
Beware, Dare.” A large share of the disasters 
of life come from skipping one or both of the 
first two. A timely illustration occurs in the 
battle of Santiago Bay, where we find it so diffi- 
cult to distribute equitably the praise between 
the careful preparation of Long, the vigilant pre- 
caution of Sampson, and the prompt action of 
Clarke, Evans, Schley, and others. When the 
three qualities are united in one fortunate indi- 
vidual, as in Dewey at Manila, the award is 
much simplified. The P. E. A. of our beloved 
Exeter might stand for preparation, examina- 
tion (to see that nothing is forgotten), applica- 
tion (or action). I am tempted to add a per- 
sonal reminiscence of a time when, if I may 
modestly so state it, you and I were colaborers 
in the same vineyard. As a boy in Concord, I 
had the privilege of taking part in a play given 
for the benefit of the Soldiers’ Aid Society, 
Our rehearsals were under the supervision of 
Miss Louisa Alcott; and I remember her smiling 
comment that we seemed not only to know 
our own parts thoroughly, but every one seemed 
to know everybody’s else part as well, thus be- 
ing inspired with confidence not dependent upon 
cues or prompter. Very truly yours, 

“C. E. Hoar, 


“Sim1, Ventura County, Cau.’ 


Lithia Springs Assembly. 


This season more tents have been put up 
than any previous year, and tents cannot be 
secured fast enough, more season tickets have 
been sold than ever before, more campers have 
been on the ground than ever before, and the 
study classes have been more largely attended. 
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The opening Sunday afternoon service was 
attended by 2,500 people, and as many were 
also present on the following Monday which 
was observed as Sunday-school Day. The 
Windsor Sunday-schools provided free trans- 
portation to and from the Springs; and it was 
an ideal outing for the little folk, while the 
folk of larger growth heard an excellent pro- 
gramme. Tuesday was Mattoon Day, and 600 
Mattoon Sunday-school scholars went through 
on a special train of thirteen coaches. 

Among the speakers thus far have been Col. 
Bain, “the golden-mouthed orator of Kentucky,” 
who discussed problems of to-day, and Mrs. L. 
Ormiston Chant, who preached the sermon 
Sunday afternoon, August 18. 


A Woman’s Influence. “ 


Reform, like charity and lots of other virtues, 
should begin in one’s own family with one’s own 
self first. When all selfish motives and base 
weaknesses are cleaned up and swept out for- 
ever, there is genuine joy and consistent zeal in 
going hammer and tongs for the next delinquent 
in the family fold. This is individualism 
wrought out and lived up to with a consistency 
forever denied the altruistic socialist who would 
ever wash the submerged tenth before he is 
clean himself. And, of all reformers, woman 
makes the best family reformer, if her bent be in 
this line at all. She deviates not, she relents 
not, until the object of her ministrations differeth 
not in moral glory from herself. But we think, 
with the author of the Book of Maccabees, “it is 
a foolish thing to make a long prologue and to 
be short in the story itself.” 

We'came across in our summer wanderings a 
reformer and a reformed, living together in such 
perfect wedded bliss that they were to all who _ 
knew them Tennyson’s ideal,— 


“The single pure and perfect animal, 

The two-celled heart beating, with one full 

stroke,— 

Life.” 

In her youth she had been a Southern belle 
of extraordinary beauty, ordinary accomplish- 
ments, and of little manifest value in life except 
as one of the beautiful lilies which toil not and 
spin not, and yet are always arrayed with such 
attractive grace and have such a sweet, compel- 
ling purity that young and old men bend in 
respectful admiration, when not with blind wor- 
ship, before their charms. Such she had been, 
and such she still remains in mere beauty, but 
with an added perfection which comes only as 
the result of sufficient work and responsibility. 
To see her stand ss she did but yesterday, erect 
and slender as a young pine, with her dark hair 
drawn with Grecian simplicity to the top of her 
shapely head, her fine profile outlined against — 
the sky and the western breeze carrying her 
light cotton gown before her,—to see her so 
stand on the edge of the lake and settle peremp- 
torily the distance for the safe aquatic sports of 
her half-grown son left no doubt in your mind 
that her boy would in proper time become a 
pride to himself and to her, as had his father, — 
and through her earnest endeavors. A small, 
narrow range of life for a woman so plainly — 
built to command, you say. Think of her op-. 
portunities in some town where reforms in home, — 
society, and city, are needing such as she! Ah 
this is the sad error of every socialist reformer. 
Far more potent in the advancement of purity in 
home, society, and politics is the example of one 


—— 
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such wife and mother than all the mass meet: | her, the husband took this boy’s place and learned 


ings, club essays, and sermons with no living 
example back of them. ' : 

He, “the reformed,” had been, still more years) 
back, the beau of a small New England village. 
Not the kind, broad of shoulder because of hard 
work in the field or.in the shop, who spends the 
evenings in pure enjoyment of village gallantry 
as a sort of reward for the toil of the day. Not 
that, but quite another sort which it is no pro- 
found mystery to understand that the ascent of 
man in his struggle forward leaves. behind as a 
worn-out and useless type. He was neither his 
own nor his mother’s support. He lived wholly 
for-pleasure, sipping all the joys that can come 
to a social leader in picnics, dances, and the 
like. 

A generation passed, and he was taking in the 
same round of pleasures with the young daugh- 
ters of his school-girl friends on-his. arm, when 
She, the reformer, crossed his path while on a 
summer visit. Can any one explain why a queen 
of beauty will throw herself away on a son of 
night? Can any one explain why love is so 
blind or at best so awfully near-sighted?. We 
remember well meeting a lady of great intelli- 
gence and perspicacity who put this question to 
us at a wedding party where the bride was a 
third taller than the groom, saying at the same 
time, “I often tell my husband I never could 
have fallen in love with him if he had had any 
marked peculiarity of feature.” Dear, blind 
wife! She did not know that his nose was 
fully an inch longer than nature usually finds 
necessary. 

It was but short, as time runs, before these 
two—she who had turned away from the woo- 
ing of the best of Southern manhood and he 
who had moved so many years fancy free among 
the sweet and capable young women of his 
home —were bound fast in one, but not “with 
golden ease.” “For why,” questioned the young 
wife, “do you live without work? What right 
have we to stay here in your mother’s home 
without care to ourselves and make no return 
to her of any kind whatever?” “But so I 
have always lived,” was the light reply. “No 
longer shall you do it. Get work, get work 
to do.” - 

She was in earnest; and he was deep in love, 
and had withal a spark of real manhood lying 
dormant in his soul. No hero’s march in war 
could ever have been more brave than the daily 
tramp of the husband that now began to the 
shops of his own and neighboring small towns, 
never successful, and always meeting the smiling 
incredulous faces of friends and acquaintances 
who asked, “But, my dear fellow, what do you 
know how todo?” Too true: there was noth- 
ing he had ever learned to do well, heed ye, O 
parents dear. For the first time in his life he 
was aware that he had not an atom of excuse 
for existing at all. The consciousness of his 
uselessness and incapability struck to his heart 
like a knife. It was a thoroughly humble and 
awakened man who met the eager inquiry of his 
wife, “What luck?” “None, I deserve none.” 
“Well, I will get work for you; and you must 
take whatever I can get.” 

Is it safe to assert that a young, beautiful, and 
good woman of tact and pleasing manner can al- 
ways win the favor she seeks, if, of course, she 
seeks it of men? It was not much that the 
owner of the large mill would promise, just the 
work and pay of a boy who was to be promoted 
to something better. The wife returned, how- 
ever, triumphant, Encouraged and sustained by 


the truth of Mrs. Browning’s— 


“Get work, get work, be sure it’s better than 
what you work to get.” ; 


He grew in wisdom, manhood, and ability, and 
like the boy, his predecessor, was promoted 
slowly to better positions. And she, the gay, 
coquettish Southern belle—like the magnificent 
women to be found in every age and in all walks 
in life—did her full share in the hard days that 
quickly came to them. She insisted that they 
should leave the comfortable home of his 
mother, and should live within their own in- 
come, small as it was. This meant one room 
near the mill, cotton gowns, and all her own 
housework. She did not shrink from anything 
that was her share, but with the spirit of the 
true reformer made him do his full part. It 
made a man of him. He arose step by step 
until he became one of the proprietors of 
the large factory in which, as a middle-aged 
man, he began his career. It made her the 
idol of his folk and the admiration of the 
village. 

What a fascination the story had for us, and 
what a heap of reflection it gave us! It showed 
that the splendid quality of American woman- 
hood knows neither North nor South or local 
habitation. Rear-Admiral Evans says that it 
does not even know sex; for after the Cuban 
campaign he writes of his magnificent crew, “So 
long as the enemy showed his flag, they fought 
like American seamen; but, when the flag came 
down, they were as gentle and tender as Ameri- 
can women.” 

And who can measure the influence of 
woman? When for good, is it not “more to be 
desired than gold, yea, than fine gold”? She 
has the making of men and women and happy 
homes in her own hands, and she is divine when 
she does her work well. : 

And into what smithereens this illustration of 
the individualistic method of reform knocks that 
of the socialist. For what would it have 
availed if this non-productive consumer had 
been given an equal share in all property and 
opportunity? Personal regeneration does not 
come about that way. “Be thou perfect,” is its 
text. 

How far this little story throws its light ! 

M. A. M. 


Religious Life and Thought in 
Australia,* 


Religion in Australia is an imported article; 
that is to say, the sects and dogmas of the Old 
World have been perpetuated in these new 
southern lands. Hence there is very little that 


‘is distinctly Australian in the different aspects of 


religious life and thought. In most cases there is 
only an echo of voices that have spoken far 
away. The Anglican Church is, indeed, making 
an effort to establish a school of Australian the- 
ology ; but it makes no great headway, and should 
it succeed it would only be a sectarian school. 
The theological institutions of the country are 
not remarkable for their breadth, culture, or 
original output of men or books. The best of 
the men escape to Europe, and, if they return 
at all, it is with the image and superscription of 
Europe legibly stamped upon them. It has 
been said of the book trade of Australia that it 

* A paper contributed by Rev. R. H. Lambley, M.A, 
of Melbourne, to the meeting of the International Counci 


of Unitarian and Other Liberal Religious Thinkers and 
Workers, at Essex Hall, in Whit-week, 
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exists to sell English books and periodicals; and 
an unkindly critic might say, with a large 
measure of truth, that the churches of Australia 
seem specially designed to perpetuate the divi- 
sions and “isms” of England. ; But it is difficult 
to see how this could have been otherwise under 
the actual circumstances. 

The modifications that are being introduced 
are the product of a certain mobility of thought 
and a readiness to make experiments of which 
Europe knows little, and these again may be 
traced to the effect of climate upon character. 

There are many signs of movement within the 
churches that prognosticate speedy changes of a 
far-reaching kind. This is specially true of the 
Presbyterian churches. These churches have 
been federated, and one of the conditions of this 
federation was the revision of “the secondary 
standards of the church.” This is a great thing 
to have accomplished. But some of her most 
earnest members think that the Presbyterian 
Church is losing, if it has not already lost, its 
hold of the people, and is becoming more a 
racial church,—Scotch and Irish. At present it 
represents a high standard of culture and of 
wealth, and consequently exercises great influ- 
ence in the land. 

The various sections of the Methodist Church 
have caught the spirit of the times and fed- 
erated. The Act of Union will be consummated 
during the present year. Within their ranks 
also are pretty clear indications of change; and 
certain questions which have to be put to the 
ministers every year are asked with a conscious 
nervousness, and in such haste as scarcely to 
wait for an answer. The connection between 
them and the parent body is on the whole loyal 
and real. Still, it is obvious that the old tradi- 
tions are weakening; and the cry for a new 
hymn-book, “made in Australia,” is not without 
its significance. Here, as in Europe, Methodism 
just holds its own. No headway is made. Two or 
three city centres in Victoria are very active in 
social work, and attract crowds to their services ; 
but, then, these services are more like variety 
entertainments than religious worship. 

The Anglican Church is mainly Evangelical. 
Ritualism and Sacerdotalism are indeed known, 
but in a very mild form. I am not aware that 
there is any such thing as an Anglican Broad 
Church party in Australia. 

There are three Unitarian churches, none of 
them fifty years old, and none of them flourish- 
ing. Yet the strange fact is that Unitarians 
are rapidly increasing in number. I believe 
the census just taken in Victoria will show a 
very considerable increase in our numbers. But 
this increase does not better the condition of 
our churches, chiefly, I think, because the popu- 
lation is thinly scattered over the country dis- 
tricts, where many of our fellow-believers live, 
and where it is quite impossible to build 
churches. There are many Unitarians in Mel- 
bourne, possibly a thousand who will so de- 
scribe themselves in the census; yet less than 
one-tenth attend our church. 

The “Australian” Church formed in Mel- 
bourne several years ago has now some two or 
three branches in New South Wales. It is of 
local growth, and is broad and catholic. Its 
founder, Rev. Charles Strong, D.D., is a very 
able and energetic man, who has done a great 
work in Melbourne. In reply to my question 
he writes: “We have, as you know, a pretty 
active church, and a congregation that some- 
times numbers from eight hundred to one thou- 
sand, drawn from all churches and no church, 
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T find earnest listeners, kind co-operators, and 


unselfish workers among the poor. 


“I know men and women who are deeply 
interested in religion, and not merely as a spec- 


ulative matter. I could tell you of members 
of Parliament to whom religion is a reality; 
of lawyers, business men, and workingmen, who 


think, read, and feel; and of ladies not a few 


who are intelligent, liberal-minded, and devout. 

“But my impression of religious life in Vic- 
toria, as a whole, is not very favorable. Church 
life seems to be at a low ebb, and what there is 
is not very high. The great burning questions 
of the day are ignored in the church assemblies ; 
and poor, petty matters, comparatively, seem to 
engross attention. One seldom meets with in- 
terest in the real religious questions on the part 
of the clergy. The laity in the church courts 
show little independence or living interest be- 
yond business details of a denominational char- 
acter. The professors and teachers in the 
small divinity schools do not bring forth much 
fruit. 

“TI question if our young people know any- 
thing about theological questions, or if any of 
them could even tell you what Presbyterian, 
Unitarian, Episcopalian, or even Roman Catho- 
lic really means. We have, as you know, a 
large number of Jews in Melbourne, As far 
as I can gather, the synagogue is orthodox; and 
we have no reformed synagogue here. 

“I come across sceptics as to the future, and 
sceptics as to God and religion; but I do not 
know that their number is greater here than 
elsewhere. 

“The environment (which, of course, we partly 
make for ourselves) is not favorable to religious 
life and thought, or to church-going and living, 
working churches. We live in an atmosphere 
of excitement. To use a vulgarism, we have 
always ‘something on,’—a land boom or a mur- 
der, or a divorce suit or a war. We are given 
up to money-making and pleasure-seeking, eat- 
ing, drinking, and luxury. Horse-racing and 
speculation and gambling are rampant. Alto- 
gether, the atmosphere is depressing and un- 
favorable to sober-minded religious progress. 
The people, meanwhile, do not seem to care 
about anything serious. They love a fashiona- 
ble concert or a social scandal which the press 
serves up for them, a horse-race, a cricket or 
football match, and so on; but I question 
if Jesus Christ would get much of an audience. 

“Spiritualism has, I think,a good many fol- 
lowers; though at present one does not hear so 
much of it asa few years ago, and in the 
churches are to be found quiet believers in 
spiritualistic phenomena. Theosophy was for 
a time very prominent. I: cannot tell to what 
extent its tenets prevail, but some of my friends 
are theosophists. 

“There does seem to be within the last few 
years a liberalizing spirit at work, though it is 
vague. Members of different churches become 
more tolerant of each other, and change is 
going on. But there is at present no whole- 
hearted, intelligent effort to bring the Church 
into harmony with the new circumstances and 
knowledge of to-day. All I can say is that we 
seem to be drifting, and drifting, on the whole, 
toward change,—whether for the worse or the 
better remains to be seen.” 

Dr. Strong’s’ description -is depressing, but 
its truth cannot be questioned by any one who 
knows the circumstances) Jt is said specially 
of Melbourne and Victoria, but ‘is probably 


equally true of all the other’ States, although 
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some modification would be necessary in the 
case of New Zealand and Tasmania. 


On the whole, the outlook is not very promis- 
ing; but at any time a change for the better 
In the mean time the friends of 


may set in. 
the liberal movement must stand by their prin- 


ciples, and hearten each other as well as they 


can, and, above all, labor to bring about a re- 
vival of true religion.—/zguirer. 


From Oxford, England. 


BY REV, BRADLEY GILMAN. 


I have reason to be glad that I saw in the 
Boston TZyranscript, last spring, the account 
of this summer school which was contributed 
to that newspaper by Rev. Mr. Shinn of New- 
ton; for his report of the doings here was 
so attractive that I was led to combine recrea- 
tion and instruction by attending it this summer. 

The tenth annual session of this institution is 
now in session. More than eight hundred per- 
sons have enrolled themselves in the member- 
ship. The cost of tuition for each of the two 
parts is one pound; and each part continues 
through two weeks, or four weeks for the entire 
session. As I look over the printed list of 
members, the cosmopolitan character of the 
attendance is manifest, The names and ad- 
dresses show that people are from France, 
Switzerland, Italy, Russia, Germany, and Nor- 
way; and, although, the prevailing language 
spoken by the students is English, yet snatches 
of German and Italian, Russian and French, 
may be overheard on the stairways and on the 
streets. The majority of the members, how- 
ever, is made up of English people. Most of 
them are teachers and professors, I fancy. A 
dozen or more names from the United States I 
have picked out; and I have been happy in 
finding, among these, the president and one of 
the professors of a well-known New England 
college. 

Women outnumber men in the ratio of ten 
to one; and only such men as clergymen—who 
are hardened or seasoned or softened (which 
is it?) to feminine society—could possibly find 
the situation endurable. My friend, the profes- 
sor, complains vigorously at the “pushing and 
hustling” qualities developed by these learned 
females. He says they besiege the doors long 
before they are opened, and, when the hour of 
opening arrives, they rush in and take violent 
possession of all the best seats; but there is a 
good-natured twinkle in his eye as he speaks, 
which tells me that he is not wholly displeased, 
as a progressive man, with this feminine zeal 
for knowledge. 

Rooms and _ board are easily obtainable, as 
many of the boarding-houses and lodging- 
houses which are regularly occupied during 
term-time are prepared to admit, at reasonable 
terms, these visitors to the summer school. If 
any reader of the Register feels inclined, next 
spring, to try this life of an English university 
town, and its excellent list of lectures, let him 
write to Mr. J. A. Marriott, the enthusiastic 
secretary. 

There are five or six lectures each day, begin- 
ning at 9.15, and ending with some lecture of a 
popular character at 8.30 in the evening. A 
printed schedule of hours and places and sub- 
jects of lectures, with names of lecturers, is 
printed and distributed, Then the subject-matter 
of each lecture is prepared and printed in sylla- 


bys form, and sald at a penny. each, before the 
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lecture begins. Thus there is a pleasant flavor 
of real college life imparted to the whole affair, 
and I fancy that I can see reflected on many of 
the masculine faces about me the feeling which 
I myself experience, of an agreeable renaissance 
of the college life of five-and-twenty years ago. 

The fields of study covered by the lectures are 
those of history, literature, sociology and eco- 
nomics, architecture, music, philosophy, and 
many others. The Right Honorable H. H. 
Asquith, an old Oxford man now high in national 
affairs, gave the inaugural lecture. Another 
evening lecture was given by the Bishop of 
Ripon, whom I heard, a week or two ago, in the 
House of Lords, urging modifications of the 
extreme anti-Romanist Coronation Oath. Other 
evening lectures have been given by Sir Robert 
Ball, on astronomy; by Sir William Anson, on 
the common law; and by Sir Frederick Pollock, 
on “King Alfred in Fact and Fiction.” ' 

It has been a matter of agreeable reflection to 
me, and of course to Unitarians here in England, 
that Manchester College (Unitarian) has been 
allowed so prominent a place in the curriculum 
of the school. Rev. E. I. Fripp gave two ex- 
cellent lectures on medizval chronicles, and 
Rev. J. Estlin Carpenter has given three very 
strong, clear lectures on the great religions of 
the world. Many of the readers of the Register 
will recollect Mr. Carpenter’s visit to the United 
States a few years ago and his address at our 
Saratoga Conference. I can candidly and con- 
fidently say that in both subject-matter and its 
presentation Mr. Carpenter has no superior in 
the long list of lecturers, and few equals. The 
Rev. Philip Wicksteed, in the course of the ses- 
sion, is to give several lectures on literary sub- 
jects; and there is no question about his capac- 
ity for such work. He is a man of admirable 
ability. The Unitarian elements in the curricu- 
lum have not been accorded quite the fair field 
which one could wish, but it is a subject of 
wonder and joy that in so conservative an 
Anglican atmosphere as this of Oxford any 
recognition at all is conceded to them. 

In conclusion, let me again commend to our 
ministers the -consideration of this summer 
school, as they plan, during the coming winter, 
for their month or six weeks of vacation of 
next summer. One can attend as many or as 
few of the lectures as he likes; and the remainder 
of the time can be given to recreation, walks, 
bicycling, rowing, and the like, and to the visit- 
ing of the many historic places of the neighbor- 
hood. Thus, when the vacation is over and 
the sermons and lectures of the year confront 
one, he will find his mind refreshed and equipped ; 
and he will be able to put the new wine into new 
bottles, and will find his pulpit and lecture-room 
work a joy, and not a burden. 


Christianity and Modern Judaism. 


The editor of the Reform Advocate speaks 
thus concerning the proposed systematic study 
of Jesus in the Jewish schools :— 

“We cannot quarantine our housés, our 
minds, ovr mental and moral asssociations 
against New Testament simile, New Testament 
phraseology. Our speech is impregnated with 
its atmosphere. Proverb and allusion, in our 


daily conversation, bring it within our range of- 


interest. No picture gallery but recalls scene or 
incident the stage of which is the Palestine of 
Christianity’s cradle years, and the central figure 


often ja the man of Nazareth, Shall we not 


se 
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take open-eyed cognizance of this circum- 
stance?... 

“Signs are multiplying that we are. rapidly 
drifting toward something that, if it is not Chris- 
tian, is in many fundamentals so strikingly like it 
as almost to defy discrimination. Have we not 
even now pastors, clergymen, in garb and mien 
and cant and twang of tone and unction of 


“manner caricatures of the High Church Father 


and rector? Do we not even now hear the 
weary changes rung on ‘faith and belief’? 
Has riot our Judaism been degraded to spas- 
modic emotionalism with lachrymose appeals for 


- ‘mercy, grace, salvation from sin’? What are 


our hymns but maudlin doggerel and of a the- 
ology nearer to that of Watts than that of Ibn 
Gabirol? Endless is the flood of sermons on 
immortality, and the cemetery and prayers for 
the dead are the last pillar of our crumbling 
Judaism. Prayers are offered up in our syna- 
gogues in tone and temper so characteristically 
methodistic that one cannot help expecting at 
the long-deferred conclusion the well-known 
final phrase of the church formula every time 
one is compelled to endure—that is the proper 
verb to use—the performance by a white ker- 
chiefed reverend of the regulation _ stripe. 
‘Sweetness and light’ are the diet passed off 
as strictly Jewish, while hysterical femininity pre- 
sides ‘at the board and prepares the feast of 
love. This is Christianizing the synagogues. 
We have made rapid strides in its direction. It 
is time to call a halt. To bring us back to our 
sounder, soberer Jewish ethical realism, the 
study of the so-called biographies of Jesus, of 
the rise and development of Paulinianism in the 
light of modern historical criticism, will be a 
help. It will show that this sickly sentimental- 
ism that passes for the quintessence of religious 
spiritualism is non-Jewish; that the ideas of 
sin, atonement, redemption, of other-worldliness, 
are not of Jewish root even in the dogmatism of 
Paul; that the doctrine of non-resistance, meek- 
ness, resignation, now also preached from Jew- 
ish pulpits as essential in the Jewish ‘scheme of 
salvation,’ rests upon a glaring misinterpreta- 
tion of the Haggadic homilies attributed to the 
(composite) Jesus of the Gospels.” 


The Negro in Virginia, 


A conversation recently held by the writer 
with an intelligent colored man in Virginia, 
relative to the attitude which the people of his 
race would take in reference to the attempt by 
indirect means to disfranchise them, seemed to 
indicate such an admirable spirit that I thought 
a brief account of it would be of interest to your 
readers, 

The man was of more than average intelli- 
gence and spoke with evident knowledge of his 
subject. 

In reply to my questions what his people 
would do in case the attempt to disfranchise 
them should succeed, he said :— 

The leaders of the whites have the power to 
put restrictions upon our right to the elective 
franchise, if they choose; and, if it is done, our 
people will submit to it peacefully and go right 
on in the course they have been pursuing ever 
since slavery was abolished—namely, cultivating 


their minds and preparing themselves to be 


good citizens by every means in their power. 
We shall entertain no hatred of the dominant 
race nor attempt any retaliation for the wrong. 


We shall trust to time and to our own ¢fforts to 
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improve, both mentally and financially, to gain 
our rights as free citizens of the United States. 

It has been proposed to place a clause in the 
revised constitution now being prepared, restrict- 
ing the right to vote to persons owning $300 
worth of land. This would accomplish their 
object in part, as the general value of land is 
from $2 to $5 an acre, and comparatively few of 
the colored people own as much as sixty acres. 
Nevertheless, there are some whose holdings 
exceed this amount in some cases very consider- 
ably; and this class is constantly increasing. 
However, whatever plan may be adopted, we 
can live under it as well as the white people. 
Any general restriction would apply alike to 
white and colored, and the Constitution of the 
United States protects us from any legislation 
directed against us specifically asaclass. » 

Our conversation subsequently took a religious 
turn; and, in answer to his question, I gave him 
the salient points of Unitarian belief. It was 
like a revelation to him. 

I happened to have a copy of a sermon 
preached by Dr. Minot J. Savage the past 
winter with me, on the subject of “The Loneli- 
ness of Jesus,” which I sent to him. The fol- 
lowing is an extract from a letter which I 
received from him after he had read it : — 

“I received the pamphlet which you sent me, 
and have read it with much interest and care; 
and I consider it one of the most wonderful 
sermons I have ever read or heard.” 

How suggestive to us who have the privilege 
of hearing from week to week the sermons of 
preachers setting forth our liberal and enlight- 
ened views is this simple and heartfelt utter- 
ance | J. M. D. 


A Soldier’s Eyes. 


Sir Frederick Maurice, the General Officer 
Commanding the Woolwich District, has issued 
the following order to the officers, non-commis- 
sioned officers, and men under his command; 
and it ought to be circulated with Mr. Elbert 
Hubbard’s Letter to Garcia, says Lend a Hand. 


The attention of the General Officer Com- 
manding is almost daily directed to cases in 
which men of all branches of the service have 
failed to use their eyes. Buckets are hanging 
up all round the room; and the non-commis- 
sioned officer in charge, at the moment when 
they are required, has never observed that they 
were there. A policeman is asked why he is 
allowing some irregularity, and replies with 
evident candor, “I beg your pardon, sir; I did 
not see.” 

The variety of similar incidents that occur 
constantly is so great, and represents a blind- 
ness so universal and alarming, that the 
G. O. C. feels it necessary to impress upon 
every officer in the garrison the fact that, by 
the wording of his commission and by the cus- 
tom of the service, it is his duty to train men 
under him in whatsoever is necessary to their 
efficiency in war. For this purpose they are 
always on duty, and have no right to omit any 
opportunity which may present itself for fur- 
thering his Majesty’s service in this way. 

Under the present conditions of warfare there 
is scarcely anything which renders a soldier so 
dangerous to his comrades and himself, not 
merely so useless, but so mischievous, as an in- 
capacity for using his eyes. He cannot do so 
in war if he is not habitually trained to do so in- 
peace; Scarcely any incident of daily life may 
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not be made to contribute either to blindness or 
to seeing. If a man were physically blind, he 
would be discharged from the service as useless 
to it. A man who has two good eyes, but does 
not see with them, is a much more dangerous 
soldier than a blind man. 

The G. O. C., therefore, requires that all com- 
manding officers shall direct the attention of all 
the officers under them to this most important 
point. Subaltern officers in their lectures to the 
men will select illustrations from war showing 
its importance. They will find plenty in the last 
war, even if they are not as familiar as they 
ought to make themselves with the’past history 
of war, which is full of them. “I did not see 
it,” is habitually to be regarded as a confession 
of incapacity for soldering, no matter how com- 
monplace and trivial the incident to which it 
applies. Officers in daily routine, and when 
nominally off duty, will take every opportunity 
of insisting upon men using their eyes. 

Finally, the General Officer Commanding ap- 
peals personally to every officer and non-com- 
missioned officer in the garrison not to treat 
this as a formal order to be carried out in a 
routine fashion, but as an effort to destroy that 
habit of not marking which, some fine day, may, 
if they do not assist him in extirpating it, involve 
themselves in disaster and the country in dis- 
honor. The General Officer Commanding ex- 
pects to find that at all events no soldier shall 
amidst our fleeting garrison be in Woolwich a 
month without having been made to realize the 
importance which he attaches to this matter. 


Young People’s Religious 
Union. 


NOTES. 


The following appeals have come from the 
chairmen of two of the tables at the Holiday 
Fair :— 

“Tt is to be hoped that during their summer 
trips our many friends will remember the Bag 
and Basket Table when their eyes fall upon the 
pretty, dainty baskets so temptingly displayed 
at the various summer resorts. Bags, too, 
which may so easily be made in a leisure hour 
on the piazza, will be fully appreciated, and will 
help to add to the attractions of this popular 
table, which is in charge of Mrs. George L. 
Harrington of Brookline, Mass.” 

“The Photography Department is to be 
made quite a feature. There will be an exhibit 
of amateur work by our young Unitarians. 
Awards will be given for the best landscapes, 
interiors, and figures, and for the best collection 
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of five or more photographs. All work sent in 
will be exhibited, and all must be amateur work. 
Of course, the condition is that all pictures be- 
come the property of the fair, if there are pur- 
chasers for them. The exhibits must be in not 
later than November 1. Here is an oppor- 
tunity for the ‘camera fiend’ to make good use 
of some of the views which are taken ‘through 
the vacation.” 

After the rst of September the headquarters, 
Room 11, will be open every morning from 9 
to rt; and the secretary will be on hand to 
answer all inquiries or assist in any way possi- 
ble. 

With this number, we begin our regular dis- 
cussion of the topics for the devotional services. 
The new list is published, and can be obtained 
on the usual terms. It has seemed wise to have 
our list commence with the 1st of September, 
and continue to the 1st of July. So many of 
our unions close for the two summer months 
that it is scarcely necessary to run this list 
through July and August. For this reason, we 
publish a new list, which for a few months will 
run at the same time as the old one. This col- 
umn will deal with the topics on the new list, so 
that we should advise those unions who prepare 
their special cards, beginning with the 1st of 
September, to see this new list soon. 


TOPICS AND REFERENCES, 


Topic for September 1, Excuses, Luke xiv. 


18. (Read whole parable.) 


“So nigh is grandeur to our dust, 
So near is God to man, 
When Duty whispers low, “Thou must,” 
The youth replies, “I can.” 


The reasons assigned by these people in the 
parable for not coming to the great supper 
seemed good and sufficient, and we are inclined 
to wonder why they were not wholly acceptable 
to the man who extended the invitation. One 
had bought a piece of ground, and the proper 
care of his new purchase seemed of more im- 
portance than attendance at a supper. Another 
had bought five yoke of oxen, another had mar- 
ried a wife; and yet the parable states that the 
master of the feast was not at all satisfied with 
these excuses. In fact, he was very angry with 
those who made them. He knew they could 
come if they had wanted to come. He knew 
that we always find a way to do the thing we 
want to do, if we want to do it with sufficient in- 
tensity. He was disappointed then, not so much 
with the failure of these people to come to his 
feast as with the people themselves. By the 
very excuses they made he had discovered what 
kind of people they were. 

Of course, Jesus means that the master of the 
supper is Duty with its higher call; and the 
supper “itself is the kingdom of God, which is 
composed of those souls which are fully obedient 
to that higher call of duty. Are we hard on 
people when, instead of taking seriously their 
excuses for not following that voice of duty, we 
simply judge their character and moral standing 
by these excuses they offer? 

I think it would be very useful for us to 
realize that excuses more often condemn us than 
bring to us that justification which through them 
we think we are attaining. We pardon. the 
poor, unskilful musician for his discords, be- 
cause we know he is poor and unskilful. We 
pardon the people of sour or violent temper, be- 
cause we know they are that sort of people. 
And yet so many we have known who have kept 
the sweet and gentle and kindly spirit through 
the very hardest and most irritating condition 
this world can produce that no one can plead 
the flesh and the world for his justification for 
failure in this respect who does not thereby 
condemn himself in the act, and place himself 
in a grade of moral attainment that is at least 
mediocre and commonplace. 

In all moral failure, excuses do have their 
place, we do accept them; but we ought to realize 
the disagreeable terms under which they are 
accepted. We excuse those around us every 
day. for unworthy conduct, knowing well the 
temptations with which the soul is constantly 
beset. But, even when we are excusing them, 
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we must inevitably rate them, and assign them 
their place in some minor grade of moral attain- 
ment. Such being the case, the heroic, the God- 


like soul. would offer no excuses for its own 


shortcomings. You insult this human soul of 
mine, we should say, by offering any excuses for 
its failure to reach the highest. We have ac- 
cepted an ideal of life divine and perfect. We 
are henceforth to be satisfied with nothing this 
side of God’s perfection, to console our souls 
with no comfortable pleas or pleasant excuses 
that would justify us for pausing a moment in 
the eternal race that is set before us. 

If this doctrine seems a little severe, it is the 
severity that appears very prominently in Jesus 
and his gospel. When the five foolish virgins 
presented themselves at the wedding, the door 
was shut, and no pleadings or excuses could 
gain them entrance. “If thy right hand offend 
thee, cut it off, rather than use it as an excuse 
for, not entering into the kingdom.” What 
Jesus means to say is that there is an element in 
nature or in the government of God where all 
pleadings for our shortcomings fail, all excuses 
are vain and idle. A man may cite a hundred 
reasons why he failed to see last night’s sunset ; 
but the opportunity is past and gone, and the 
statement of reasons will not recall it. 

Nor can I see how in the sight of God any 
excuses that the soul has to offer can be a sub- 
stitute for character. We do believe, of course, 
that the will, the purpose, the honest intention 
of the heart, do count for something in gaining 
for man-the highest spiritual blessing. We 
must believe that the soul that fails often, but 
nobly tries, is entitled to something of the “Well 
done, good and faithful servant!” But how in 
the world are we going to measure the strength 
of a man’s purpose except by the difficulty he 
overcomes and the actual labor he accomplishes ? 
It is said that hell is paved with good intentions: 
hell is also paved with good excuses. Many 
aman has missed his highest possibility on the 
supposition that he was doing the best he could 
under the circumstances, when he was not begin- 
ning to use the powers with which God had 
endowed him. Many a soul has been shut from 
the bliss of its highest heaven by supposing that 
the difficulties and barriers in its way would 
somehow atone for lack of actual attainment. 
One honest, consecrated effort is worth a thou- 
sand fair excuses. 

God wants us, our whole heart and soul: he 
will not accept any substitutes. The only thing 
we can absolutely rely on in this universe is 
character, a life built on the largest and noblest 
proportions. There is little else that counts in 
this world or in any other. And the soul that 
will stand highest in the kingdom of God here 
and hereafter will not be that soul which has 
sent the best and most numerous excuses for 
not coming to the great supper, but the soul that 
has left everything, and given itself heartily and 
loyally to God and his ideal of holy living. 

(The above is an extract from a sermon by the 
Rey. Loren B. Macdonald of Concord, Mass.) 


Che Sunday School. 


I promised last week to offer some helps in 
the direction of story-telling, or aids in making 
remarks before Sunday-schools. The demand is 
quite natural, and is wide-spread. Good litera- 
ture furnishes the best kind of material, and 
certain compilations are valuable mines from 
which excellent ore can be obtained. It is not 
wise for a speaker to confine himself too liter- 
ally. Helps of this kind ought to be used with a 
free hand, 

At the best, making general remarks to a 
Sunday-school is a dangerous thing. The result 
is apt to be either too much or too little. Gen- 
erally there is a sufficient number of words and 
an adequate consumption of time; but I mean 
by ‘too little’ not enough of thought, not 
enough happy illustration, not enough pic- 
turesque ideas. Some Sunday-schools refuse to 
admit speakers and to run the risk of wasted 
time. Others cultivate faithfully the custom, 
and welcome any one who has a story to tell or a 
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moral to point. In this matter I stand, as I do 
in many other things, on the happy medium. 
When one can get a good speaker for a Sunday- 
school, let him be used gladly. When a minister 
is sure that he has something to tell the children 
that will interest them, by all means make way 
for him. Possibly the titles I give below of cer- 
tain volumes I have collected, and which can be 
found in the book department of the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society, 25 Beacon Street, may 
prove to be timely and encouraging suggestions 
to those who are called upon to make general 
addresses. 

But there is still another use for these books 
which I now mention. They -may serve as an 
enrichment to class-work. When the actual 
stated lesson is over, why will not something of 
this kind, judiciously introduced, diversify the 
Sunday-school class session? Teacher and 
class may come together in a hearty way before 
the closing exercises. The first part will. have 
been one of instruction. The concluding portion 
will be one of enlivenment and mental recrea- 
tion. Yet from such a source may come rein- 
forcement to the didactic part. Quickened 
interest on the part of the pupil helps to set 
more firmly the abstract teaching. 

The helps referred to are as follows : — 


Fifty Famous Stories Retold. Baldwin. 35 
cents. 

Old Stories of the East. Baldwin. 45 cents 

Legends of the Middle Ages. Guerber. $1.50. 

The Nine Worlds. Litchfield. 50 cents. 


Fairy Stories and Fables. Baldwin. 35 
cents. 4 

Stories for Kindergartens and Primary 
Schools. Wiltse. 35 cents. 

Stories of the Old World. Church. 50 
cents. 


Guerber. $1.50. 
Baldwin. 45 cents. 
Bradish. 45 cents. 


Myths of Northern Lands. 
Old Greek Stories. 
Old Norse Stories. 


Stories for Young Children. Turner. 20 
cents. 
The Book of Legends. Scudder. 50 cents. 


Stories Mother Nature told her Children. 
Andrews. 50 cents. 

Bulfinch’s Age of Fable. $1.25. 

Bulfinch’s Age of Chivalry. $1.25. 

When sent by mail, the postage on these books 
must be charged extra. On the highest-priced 
books the postage will be (Guerber) twelve and 
(Bulfinch) twenty cents. On the lower-priced 
volumes the rates will be from five to eight 
cents. ‘ 


As an indication of the new life and the 
higher standards prevailing in Sunday-school 
work, I gladly call attention to an announce- 
ment which I find in the Congregationalist of 
Boston. It seems that at Hartford and at the 
Union Seminary it is planned to open an in- 
struction course for laymen, designed especially 
as a preparation for teaching in the Sunday- 
school. President Hall, Prof. R. M. Hodge, ~ 
and Rev. W. M. Street are to be instructors. 
Prof. Hodge sends out the following statement: 
“The proposed courses will be particularly 
adapted to Sunday-school teachers. A com- 
plete course in the English Bible and in peda- 
gogy will be given, leading to a Sunday-school 
teacher’s diploma. Enrolment may be made 
for asingle course only, if desired. The instruc- 
tion will be non-sectarian and popular.” 

I am rejoiced to see this forward movement 
on the part of any college, It means not only 
courses of instruction, but it involves a public 
recognition of the Sunday-school and its de- 
mands. For this onward step we must be duly 
grateful. It betokens an awakened spirit and 
an eager desire for improvement. How far this 
will result in fearless treatment of the Bible, 
in modern thoughtfulness and untrammelled 
scholarship, in broad outlooks and simple 
methods, remains to be seen. Possibly many 
things will be taught which we should regret. 
Possibly many premises will be laid down which 
to us are outgrown. But let us be thankful for 
what is revealed of earnest, progressive temper, 
and be hopeful for the rest. : 


Sunday-school workers and friends. of the — 
Sunday-school should not forget that there will - 


a 
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be an important meeting at the Saratoga Con- 
ference on Wednesday, September 25, at 2.30 
p.M. No greater subject can come before the 
Conference. Involved in the theme of religious 
and moral education is a stronger individual 
character, a better citizenship, and a nobler 
Christianity. Unless we aim for these results 
in the young, we can never hope to find them in 
the old. There will be able speakers, setting 
forth the larger phases of the subject. It is not 
a meeting.at which figures will be presented 
or teachers’ reports made. , The Unitarian Sun- 
day School Society will not seek to bring for- 
ward its business or to extol its particular place 
in the denominational work. Rather will it 
put forward the great ideals which belong to 
the subject, believing that, when they are accu- 
rately placed before the public, all other things 
will follow. Once establish an abiding convic- 
tion that the training of the young in religion 
and ethics is vitally important, and the much- 
desired results of loyalty and support will be 
secured. l 


Sample lessons are now ready of the course 
on “Our Faith,” also of Miss Mulliken’s Les- 
sons for Primary Classes. The revised cata- 
logue of the Unitarian Sunday School Society’s 
publication is out. Samples and copies will be 
sent to Sunday-school workers without charge 
on application. I may add this word of com- 
mendation with regard to Miss Mulliken’s new 
lessons. An experienced teacher in one of our 
Sunday-schools writes as follows: “The sample 
copies would seem to indicate that these lessons 
are the best adapted to the young scholars of 
anything I have yet seen.” 
fe yg al Epwarp A. Horton. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Churches. 


Boston.—King’s Chapel: Prof. Francis A. 
Christie of Meadville will preach in King’s 
Chapel September 1, and Rev. Charles E. 
St. John September 8. Service at 10.30 A.M. 


Boston Common: Benevolent Fraternity of 
Churches: There was an attendance of some- 
thing over two hundred at the open-air meeting 
last Sunday, August 25, The introductory ser- 
vices were conducted by Rev. E. J. Helms of 

_ Morgan Chapel, Boston. The speakers were 
Rev. C. G. Ames, D.D., of the Church of 
Disciples of Boston, and Rev. Albert Lazenby 
of Chicago. The whole service ewas spirited, 
and the speakers held the audience by interest- 
ing addresses. It is noticeable that the Uni- 
tarian meetings contain a large number of regu- 
lar attendants. There are also more women, in 
proportion, among the listeners than at any 
other group. The speakers for Sunday, Sep- 
tember 1, are Rev. J. H. Crooker of Ann Arbor, 
Mich., and Rev. B. F. McDaniel of Barnard 
Memorial, Boston. Fifth tree from Charles 
Street on the Beacon Street Mall, ats p.m. A 
welcome: to all. ; 


* Chelsea, Mass.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Margaret B. Barnard: Church service 
will be resumed Sunday, September 1. 


* Dubuque, Ia.—An effort is being made 
to organize a church of the liberal faith in 
this.city. Rev. N. A. Haskell, formerly minis- 
ter of the Unitarian church in San José, Cal., 
while visiting friends in this city, was invited by 
some of the citizens of the town to preach one 
Sunday. The interest in the services resulted 
in ‘their continuance through the months of 
May and June. An invitation was then ex- 
tended to Mr. Haskell to return in September, 
and. attempt the organization of a permanent 
society. Sufficient money to meet the expenses 
of this enterprise for the coming year was 
guaranteed. Mr. Haskell will enter upon his 
ministry in this new field September 1. There 
was in Dubuque, in former years, a strong and 


flourishing society in fellowship with the Uni-} M 
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|versalist denomination, In the days of its 
prosperity it exerted a strong influence upon 
the religious thought and faith, not only of its 
own members, but of those within the fellow- 
ship of other churches. The liberality in 
thought and fellowship of the orthodox churches 
in this city to-day bears testimony to this. In 
course of time this church lost many of its 
influential members, and the attendance upon 
its services was greatly lessened. This, with 
other misfortunes, resulted in the sale of its 
church property nearly ten years ago. Services 
were continued for a time in a hall, and then 
ceased altogether. Every effort made to revive 
them was a failure, until finally the field was 
abandoned as utterly hopeless. 

The Universalist society has, however, kept 
its legal existence until the present time; and 
the new movement has the support of the mem- 
bers of that society. Its purpose is not the 
re-establishment of the church of the past. This 
would be impossible. That church has done its 
work, closed its record, and passed out of the 
world’s life, except as it lives “in minds made 
better by its presence.” The purpose of the 
present effort is the organization of a new 
society within a broader fellowship. There are 
many difficulties to be overcome, and many 
complications to be adjusted which would not 
be encountered in an entirely new field. But 


Business Notices. 


Joliet, Ill.—We are very much pleased with the sys- 
tem, It is just what we have been on the lookout for, 
and it works like a charm. AIl the members of our 
School are very much interested, and all are working for 
the Stars.—Frrep B. Werexs. Address all orders to 
Rey. A. C. Grier, Racine, Wis. 


An Unusual Display.— Visitors to Boston who are 
interested in household decoration ought to take advantage 
of the opportunity offered this week to see one of the 
| largest exhibitions of different styles and patterns of wood 
i mantels which has ever been made in Boston. This ex- 
hibit is now on view at the Paine Furniture Warerooms on 
Canal Street. It comes just in time to advertise their new 
book, “‘Wood Mantels,” which they issued last month, 
and which is well worth having. Send 6 cents for postage, 
and the book will be mailed free. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


Gives the most perfect satisfaction. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Deaths. 


At Northampton, Mass., 24th inst., Fanny Tracy, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. C. C. Tracy, of Northampton, 


ass, 

At Newark, N.J., on Saturday, roth inst., Ann Eliza, 
wife of George G. Nevers, and daughter of the late Wins- 
low L. and Ann E. Whiting. 


Established 1859. 


| J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


Funeral 
Undertakers 
=and Embalmers 


~ 9396 & 2328 Washington St. 


Open Day and Night... « 
*,. . Telephone, Roxbury 72 or 73. 


Special rooms and all facilities eonnected 
with the establishment. 


ART EDA young lady of good family and good 

education, as companion and reader to a middle- 
aged lady. Address ‘‘M. W.,” Christian Register Office, 
272 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


A LADY _ experienced in teaching will take a few 

pupils into her home. . Children or young girls. 
Good care and instruction. Special advantages in music. 
References exchanged. Address Box 1oz, ‘Northboro, 
ass. 
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UNITARIAN CONFERENCE 


SEPT. 23, 1901 


HEADQUARTERS AT THE 


United States Hotel 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N.Y. 


TERMS: To Delegates and Members 
attending the Conference, $3.00 per 
diem. 

For one person occupying double 
room alone, $4 per diem. Double rooms 
will not be reserved for single persons, 
unless ordered and price understood in 
Advance. 

For Parlors, including Bath, etc., $5 
per diem. ‘ 

Rooms will be assigned a day or two 
before Conference, in the order in which 
applications are received. 


For the accommodation of those who may wish to make 
a longer stay at Saratoga than the four days occupied by 
the Conference, these rates will cover the time for a full 
week ending September. 

Ln all cases where rooms are wanted by parties 
attending the National Conference, the name of 
every person in the party must be sent, or the 
rooms will not be reserved. 

It is also particularly requested that but ome of a party 
communicate with us in making arrangements for rooms; 
and, in case any member of a party decides not to come, 
we may be notified at once, in order to avoid confusion. 

- All persons intending to come to our hotel will confer 

a favor by writing as early as possible, engaging rooms 
in advance, so they may be assigned and ready before 
arrival * 4 

Communication will be acknowledged by postal card. 


GAGE & PERRY, Props. 


Dr. STRONCG’S 
The Saratoga Springs Sanitarium 


SARATOCA SPRINCS, N.Y. 


The appointments of a first-class hotel. 
Special rate of $2.00 per day to persons 
attending the Unitarian Conference, 
September 23 to 26, inclusive. 


(PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION. 


you want first-class accommodations at 
a private residence,—large piazza, quiet and 
homelike,— at reasonable rates, conveniently 
located for the Exposition, address Mrs. B. H. 
GROVE, Ior Jewett Avenue, Buffalo, N.Y. 
References: Adelbert L. Hudson, Frederic H. Kent, 
pastors of the two Buffalo Unitarian churches respectively : 


Oscar B. Hawes, pastor of the Unitarian church at Ger- 
mantown, Pa. 


PAN-AMERICAN LODGING AND BREAKPAST. 


Priyate house, ideal situation, quiet 


EXPOSITION parkway district, near two entrances, 
independent of cars. Rates moder- 
ate. Reference: Rev. H. Kent, Parkside Unitarian 


Church. _ For maps, etc., address “PARKER,” i 
Avenue, Buffalo. : ie a 


Theodore Parker t0 2 Young Man. 


This letter from Theodore Parker, to a young man just 
starting out in life, was first printed in the Christian 
Register in 1885, and afterward in leaflet form. It has 
been some time out of print; and yet, from. its straight- 
forward, manly tone in relation to life, duty, wealth, study, 
religion, is still called for as a very available tract to be 
handed to boys and youth. It is entered permanently in 
the Register Tract Series, and may be had at any time. 


Single copy, 2 cts.; per hundred, 50 cts. 


Address Christian Register. Association, 
272 Congress Street, Boston. 
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those who are interested in the new movement 
look forward hopefully to the success of their 
efforts. What will be the outcome the future 
only can determine. 

Dubuque is a city of about forty thousand 
inhabitants, the second in population in the 
State. It is delightfully situated upon the banks 
of the. Mississippi, and upon the heights over- 
looking the placid flow of this unhasting, unrest- 
ing river and the fertile fields of Illinois and 
Wisconsin lying beyond. The views of the 
winding river, with its reflections of the shapes 
and colors of the clouds and of the trees and 
shubbery of the many islands immersed in its 
waters, are famed among artists as of rare beauty. 


Littleton, Mass.—Rev. William Channing 
Brown: The activities of our church, Sunday- 
school, and Young People’s Society, continue 
with spirit and energy throughout the summer 
months. We have few summer visitors, and 
most of our people are absent for short vaca- 
tions at various times during the season; but 
those who are in town attend the services regu- 
larly, and they bring their heartiness and good 
cheer with them. On the whole, the summer 
season of our church life is a pleasure and 
profit to us. We should feel at a loss if we did 
not have it. On June 30 Rev. William I. 
Nichols of Brooklyn, N.Y., preached for us. 
Mr. Nichols is a former minister of the church, 
and is much loved by the people. At seven 
o’clock in the evening he spoke to the guild, 
describing the Associated Charities in Brook- 
lyn, of which organization he is the secretary. 
Mr. Nichols’s visit was a delight to us all. Mr. 
Brown has preached recently upon ‘God’s 
Need of Men,” “Discouragement, and its Cure,” 
“What God’s Presence may do for us,” and 
“God near at Hand.” 

The Sunday-school is studying early Old 
Testament narratives, illustrated by individual 
pictures for each lesson. The interest among 
teachers and scholars is good. The school has 
no vacation, and yet the attendance does not 
fall off. On the first Sunday in August it was 
114. The meetings of the guild every Sunday 
evening at seven have been exceptionally fine 
of late. Two of the-younger people have given 
excellent papers on Peter Cooper and the 
Red Cross Society. Mrs. Thomas H. Elliott 
gave an admirable account of Unitarian hymn- 
writers. Mr. Joseph A. Harwood has given 
us a scholarly paper upon Old New England, 
and Miss Emily Adams gave a fine account of 
the Isles of Shoals meetings. Mr. Brown has 
given two lectures, one on Theodore Parker, the 
other on Francis of Assisi; and he will give a 
third on William Ellery Channing. The guild 
sends flowers to the poor and sick of Boston 
every week, and we are contemplating holding 
one “out-of-doors” meeting at a neighboring 
summer camp. Our Sunday-school room has 
been brightened and cheered by the addition of 
two pictures. Mr. and Mrs. Thomas H. Elliott 
presented us with a large and exquisite copy of 
Raphael’s “Sistine Madonna,” and Mr. and Mrs, 
William H. Davis have hung a beautiful brown 
photograph of Hofmann’s “Christ with the 
Doctors.” Under the auspices of the Back-log 
Club the illustrated lecture on “Bird Acquaint- 
ance,” loaned by the Massachusetts Audubon 
Society, will be given soon. All our people, 
young, mature, and aged, take delight in our 
church and its activities. There are many who 
turn to the church as to the centre of interest in 
their lives. It is not alone a religious centre for 
many, but the social and at times the educa- 
tional centre. 


Mercur, Utah.—Unitarian missionary work 
is being done in the mining camp of Mercur, 
Utah. Mr. Philip S. Thacher of Salt Lake 
City has given two lectures,—“‘Our Modern 
Problem” and “Mind and Matter.” He is an 
* eloquent speaker and an independent thinker, 
and had interested audiences. Just such work 
as he is doing is greatly needed in this some- 
what neglected region. 


Petersham, Mass.—The people are antici- 
pating with pleasure re-entering the old church, 
made fresh and new. Special services celebrat- 
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ing the completion of the improvements will be 
held on Sunday, September 1. Rev. Robert 
Collyer will preach the sermon; and William 


-B. Tyler of Boston will preside at the new 


organ, which will be heard for the first time. 


ACY 'iimphts om eCha acter: 


There are times when eloquence and brilliancy 
fade into insignificance before the plain quality 
of sincerity. 

Dr. Moule tells a charming story of a Cam- 

bridge clergyman who was nothing of a preacher, 
and usually addressed himself to well-nigh empty 
pews, says Robert F. Horton. But once in 
college rooms an odd discussion arose among a 
dozen undergraduates. They considered whom 
they would send for if they were dying. It 
was proposed that each should write under 
cover the name that would be on his lips in 
such circumstances. The papers were pro- 
duced, the names written, folded, collected, and 
read. 
Strange to say, the name was the same on 
every paper. Each of these young men had 
agreed that in the hour of death he would have 
by his side the clergyman whom he never went 
to hear. Probably that humble and apparently 
unsuccessful minister of Christ never knew of 
the incident. The most interesting incidents are 
always hidden from the workers here, and re- 
served for the delectation of heaven. But, as- 
suredly, this was a testimonial of greater value 
than a crowded church.— Wellspring. 


The Kinkajou. 


When stationed in British Honduras some 
years ago, I kept two of these little animals, and 
found them most delightful pets, with the one 
reservation that their notions of cleanliness 
were of an elementary nature. They are known 
to the Creoles there by the name of “night- 
walker,” and to the Spaniards as “milas de 
noche,” or little night monkeys. They are ab- 
solutely omnivorous in their feeding, eating with 
equal relish birds, birds’ eggs, insects of all 
sorts, and fruit; and it is quite wonderful what 
a quantity of water they will drink. 

“Mob” and “Chittabob,” as my pets were 
named, lived on the front veranda of my house 
by day and on the back at night, tied with a 
long string and swivel attached to a collar 
round the neck. They slept all day, but at 
night played the merriest pranks, their favorite 
playfellow being a large yellow tom-cat. All 
three would roll over and over each other like 
so many kittens until, having been too roughly 
handled or too tightly embraced by the prehen- 
sile tails, the cat used his claws.- Then the one 
that got the scratch would utter the hissing 
noise they make when angry and go for the cat 
like a little demon. In these fights it was al- 
ways the cat that got the worst of it. 

That they eat live birds I know, for my pets 
killed and ate the best part of a brood of young 
turkeys I had. These had just left their mother, 
and took to roosting near the top of the stairs 
leading to the back veranda. One by one they 
disappeared till nearly all were gone. I made 
sure a possum was the villain, and so watched 
for him behind the creepers in the corner to 
shoot him. When all was quiet and the turkeys 
fast asleep on the top step but one, “Chittabob,” 
“whose tail was the longest,” crept to the top of 


the steps, slewed himself round, wound his tail’ 
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about one, jerked him up, and grabbed him by 
the neck in a moment. 

The kinkajou’s tongue is a truly wonderful in- 
strument, and how long it is I should be afraid 
to say. It is thrust into every crevice and hole 
its owner comes across,—from force of habit, I 
suppose. I brought “Chittabob” home with me, 
and on board ship he lived in a hencoop under 
the bridge. One night he got loose and entered 
the doctor’scabin. He, knowing the creature be- 
longed to me, carried him to my cabin, thrust 
him in, and shut the door. I slept in the upper 
bunk. Suddenly I awoke with a great start to 
find “Chittabob’s” tail wound tightly round my 
neck and his tongue up my nose as far as it 
would go! The bang I gave my head against 
the deck above woke my fellow-passenger, who, 
when I told him what had happened, said, 
“Now that is very curions, for I was dreaming 
that some one was sitting on my chest and ram- 
ming straws up my nose.” 

Another escapade of his was very funny. 
When I started from Plymouth at an early hour 
in the morning, just as the summer dawn was 
breaking, I had a carriage to myself. So I 
wrapped “Chittabob” in a rug and put him under 
the seat, and we both went to sleep. The next 
thing I was conscious of was that some one was 
shouting loudly and excitedly. Up I jumped 
to see a fellow-passenger, who had joined me 
whilst I slumbered, standing bolt upright with 
one leg stiffly stuck out, and “Chittabob” calmly 
swarming up it with his tail tightly wrapped 
round it as he ascended. 

Poor “Chittabob” ! we were great friends, 
but the best friends must part; and I had to 
give him to some friends in Essex. Whilst 
with them he was well and happy; and his 
appetite was good, for on one occasion he 
consumed over thirty sparrows’ eggs at one 
sitting! When the next winter cold came on, 
he was sent to the “Zoo,” and there lived, an 
ornament to the Small Mammal House, for 
two or three years; but a severe winter in the 
early “eighties” was too cold for the poor little 
fellow, as it was indeed for many of his fellow- 
prisoners in the same evil-smelling but inter- 
esting house, and he died. He was the most 
amusing and quaint pet amongst the many I 
have had, except perhaps a coati-mundi, or 
quash, as the Creoles call him, whose nose is 
as long as the kinkajou’s tongue, and equally 
inquisitive—Z. W. Williams, in Spectator. 


Reindeer in Alaska. 


If one spoke to any newspaper reader at any 


time up to date about Sheldon Jackson’s rein- 


deer, he would be answered, “Why, that scheme 
is a failure.’ The news agencies for Alaska 
and Washington were all primed against Jack- 


son. 
ity. We have sometimes thought he must be. 


finally discouraged by this incessant torrent of 


detraction, and by the efforts in Alaska to defeat 
his efforts to plant the reindeer in that country. 
The very worst thing his enemies did was to let 
the herd he brought from Lapland die of starva- 
tion within a day’s drive of abundance and past- 
ure, and then filled the news agencies with lies 
about it. We tried to discover the motive of 
this hostility when visiting that Territory. There 
is but one explanation: the traders and to some 
extent the salmon fisheries think it is against 
their interests to put the Aluits and other tribes 
in a condition of independence and:self-support. 


He is a model of perseverance and placid- ~ 


aa 
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Lieut.. Bertholf has sent a report to the 
department stating that he had made sledge 
journeys back from the Siberian coast, and suc- 
ceeded in bringing out 500 superior animals, 
much better than those procurable among the 
fish-eating coast tribes, and that 100 more are to 
follow. He asks orders to engage 1,000 deer 
for next summer. : 

There are already about three thousand deer 
in Alaska, and they are increasing rapidly. This 
finally settles the question—and it is a great 
question for the Dominion of Canada and the 
United States—of the population and occupancy 
of the vast sub-arctic regions. There is in sight 
pasturage for ten million reindeer. The belt 
extends across to the Atlantic. The Canadians 
therefore have as much at stake as ourselves, 
and they have watched the solution of the prob- 
lem with great interest. The chief value of 
Alaska has been thus far in its mining inter- 
ests. These have been barely touched. The 
introduction of the reindeer renders a thorough 
exploration possible. The enterprising miners 
and explorers can go anywhere and winter with- 
out danger of starvation. 

This great enterprise was started by Dr. 
Jackson as a missionary, and with purely benev- 
olent designs ; and this idea has been paramount 
with him. He saw that the fisheries were 
destroying the sole reliance of the natives for 
food, and that they would speedily be exter- 
minated by famine if some relief were not 
extended to them. He proposed the importa- 
tion of reindeer, and made the first experiment 
by the aid of his friends. The development of 
Alaska as a great mineral region came after- 
ward. But those who go for gain will have 
another exemplification of the fact that the 
missionary is the pioneer of civilization.— 
Interior. 
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A Monograph on Personal Immortality 
‘in the Light of Reason. 


BY 


George Croswell Cressey, D.D. 


“Tt is essentially a wise book and a well-informed book, 


concerning the great problem with which it deals. Its 
phrasing is singularly choice and keen, indicating exact 
thinking and a fine grasp of each thought as it arises in 
the steady flow of the argument.”’—John Page Hopps, in 
“Light,” London, P 

In “The Essential Man” Dr. Cressey has given an inter- 
esting and profitable study of a problem which can never 
grow old as Jong as man is what heis..,. This little vol- 
ume is thoroughly modern in tone, absolutely clear, free 
from either traditionalism or sentimentality, and brings 
out better than any work of the same size which we know 
the fundamental facts disclosed by the modern study of 
mind and nature which lead to a rational assurance of a life 
to come. If one wished simply to sharpen his own philo- 
sophical thinking, he could hardly do better than to test 
it by the clear propositions of this book.—The Hartford 
Seminary Record. 


Price 75 Cents. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt 
of rice by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
272 Congress Street, 2 ee Boston. 


MESSAGES OF 


Hope for the Negro. 


Looking at the other race in the South, who 
must be reckoned, if they will allow themselves 
to be so, as a part of the Southern people, 
whilst there is much to cause regret and even 
disappointment to those who are their truest 
friends, yet there is no little from which to 
draw hope, says Thomas Nelson Page, in the 
September Ad/antic. No other people ever had 
more disadvantages to contend with on their 
issue into freedom. They were seduced, de- 
ceived, misled. Their habits of industry were 
destroyed, and they were fooled into believing 
that they could be legislated into immediate 
equality with a race that, without mentioning 
superiority of ability and education, had a thou- 
sand years’ start of them. They were made to 
believe that their only salvation lay in aligning 
themselves against the other race, and follow- 
ing blindly the adventurers who came to lead 
them to a new Promised Land. It is no wonder 
that they committed great blunders and great 
excesses. For nearly a generation they have 
been pushed along the wrong road. But now 
in place of political leaders, who were simply 
firebrands, is arising a new class of leaders, 
which, with a wider horizon, a deeper sagacity, 
and a truer patriotism, are endeavoring to es- 
tablish a foundation of morality, industry, and 
knowledge, and to build upon them a race that 
shall be capable of availing itself of every 
opportunity that the future may present, and 
worthy of whatever fortune it may bring. — Zhe 
Atlantic Monthly. ol 


Selections for Every Day in the Year from 
the Writings of 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 


PRICE 81.00. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt 
of price by 
GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


272 Congress Street, - = = Boston, 


putting the reader in possession of the ripest thoughts } 


Faith, Hope, and Love. | 
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ARTISTIC MANTELS. 


The recent enlargement of our factory has 
been in large measure caused by the increasing 
volume of our Wood Mantel business. 

We receive orders now from almost every 
State in the Union. 
the cabinet-worker’s customary scale; for we treat 
wood mantels as a staple, not as a specialty. 
We sell them just as we handle furniture,—for a 
bare margin over actual cost,— believing that quick 
sales at small profits are better than slow sales 
with large ones. 

Our new Mantel Catalogue is full of sug- 
gestions, and it is profusely illustrated. 
desired by mail, enclose 6 cents in stamps. 
issued this;month ! 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


Rugs, Draperies, and Furniture, 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 


The Essential Man. | Register Tract Series. 


Our prices are lower than 


If one is 
Just 


No. x. My New Naicusor. By Rev. W. H. Lyon. 
$1.00 per hundred. are 

No. 2. Tus ConereGaTIonAL Meruop: How it is 
worked and how it ought to be worked. By 
Rey. Charles F. Dole. $1.50 per hundred. 

No. 5. American Unitarianism: Its History and 
Development. By Rev. Edward Everett 
Hale. $1.50 per hundred. 3 

No, 6. CxuurcH ORGANIZATION. By Rev. William I. 
Lawrance. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 7. Or Maxinc One’s Serr Beavutirur. By 
Rev. William C. Gannett. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 8. THe Jupemenr: The True Doctrine of the 
e ent Individual and Universal. By Rev. 

jlliam R. Alger, $1.50 per hundred. 

No. 9. THe Breatu oF Lirs. By Rev, H. M. Sim- 
mons, $1.50 per hundred. 

No. a. LipzraL CurisTIANITy as MOorTiIve-power. 
By Rev. E. A, Horton. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 13, JoszrH Prissttey: The Old Unitarianism and 
the New. By Rev. C.C. Everett, D.D. $1.50 
per hundred. 

No. 14. WHAT O’cLOCK 18 IT IN ReELic1on? By Rev. 
M. J. Savage. $2.00 per hundred. 

No. 15. A Sout witH Four Winpows Open. By Rev. 
James Leonard Corning. $1.00 per hundred. 

No, 18, How w8_HELPED oUR MINISTER TO WRITE 
Goop Sermons. By Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke, D.D. 50 cents per hundred. 

No. 19. Four Sermons ON Revivats. By Rev. S. M. 
Crothers. $3.00 per hundred, Single copies, 
6 cents. 

No. 20, THEODORE ParKeErR’s LETTER TO A YOUNG 
Man. 50 cents per hundred. 

No. 21. THe THEOLOGY OF THE Future. By Rev. 
ames Freeman Clarke, D.D. so cents per 
undred, 

No. 23. A WorkinG THEORY IN Eruics. By Rev. J. H. 
Crooker. $1.50 per hundred, 

No. 24. THe CuristiAN UNITARIAN Posrtion, Doc- 
TRINAL. By John Hamilton Thom, 60 cents 

per hundred, 

No. 26. Tue RESURRECTION oF Jesus, By Rey. W. H. 
Furness. $1.00 per hundred. 

No, 27. SHortT AND Lone Vizws. By Rev. Charles F. 
Dole. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 28, THE Unity oF THE CHRISTIAN CHuRCH. By 
Rev. Charles W. Wendte. $1.50 per hundred. 

No. 29. THE SUPERSTITIOUS AND THE RATIONAL VIEW 
OF THE Precious Bioop or Curist. By 
Rey. James T. Bixby, Ph, D. $1.50 per hun- 
dred, 

Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER ASSOCIATION, 


272 Congress Street, Boston. 


OUR UNITARIAN GOSPEL.” 


By MINOT J. SAVAGE, D.D. 


PRICE 81.00. 
GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 272 Congress St, Boston. 
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Pleasantries. 


“Can the sardine box?” 
cany 

“Why did the fly fly?” 
spider.” 


“No, but the tomato 
“Because the spider 


“I am Elijah,” says “Dr.” Dowie. One differ- 
ence that suggests itself is that, whereas Elijah 
was fed by the ravens, Dowie is fed by the 
gulls.—Mew York Herald. 


“My young friend,” he said solemnly, “do you 
ever attend a place of worship?” “Yes, sir, 
regularly every Sunday night,” replied the 
youth. “I’m on my way to see her now.”— 
Christian Life. 


Rastus: ‘What yo’ tink is de mattah wif me, 
doctah ?”? Doctor: “Oh, nothing but the chicken- 
pox, I guess.” Rastus (getting nervous): “I 
clare on mah honah, doctor, I ain’t been nowhar 
I could ketch dat!”—Aedical Times. 


He: “I saw our old neighbor, Mr. Skinner, 
to-day.” She: “Did you? What is he doing 
now?” He: “He is interested in one of these 
wild-cat mining companies.” She: “The idea! 
I never knew you had to mine for wild cats.” — 
Exchange. 


A lawyer, about to furnish a bill for costs, was 
requested by his client, a baker, to make it as 
light as possible. “Ah,” said the lawyer, “you 
might properly say that to the foreman of your 
establishment; but that is not the way I make 
my bread.”—Green Bag. 


An attorney with a great deal of self-impor- 
tance was cross-examining an aged negress. His 
dignity suffered from the following: “But you 
are not a young woman?” “Lawd, no, honey! 
I’se ole enough to be yah mommy; but, thank 
God, I isn’t.” —Green Bag. 


Two ladies were passing along the street 
the other day, when they saw one of the 
new-fashioned baby-carriages. ‘‘Why in the 
world should they have steps to a baby carriage? 
The child couldn’t step up in it,” asked. one; 
“Why, this is for a step-child, of course,” an- 
swered the other; and the first debated with 
herself whether to laugh or not.—G. /. 


A certain well-known man has been spending 
his summers on a New Hampshire farm. The 
family becoming dissatisfied with » certain 
details,_the proximity of the pig-pen to the 
house and the manners of the servant-girl,—he 
wrote to the farmer and mentioned these. ob- 
jections. In afew days he received the follow- 
ing conciliatory reply : — 

“Dear Sir,—There ain’t been no hogs since 
you left, and Hannah has went.” 


An old woman entered a savings-bank the 
other day and walked up to the desk. “Do you 
want to withdraw or deposit?” asked ‘the clerk. 
“Naw Oi doant. Oi wants to put some in,” was 
the reply. The clerk pushed up the book for 
her signature, and said, “Sign on this line, 
please.” “Above it or below it?” “Just above 
it”? “Me whole name?” “Yes.” “Before Oi 
was married?” “No, just as it is now.” “Oi 
can’t wroite.’—Cambridge Tribune. 


The unpardonable sin of any Scottish judge 
was saving on the circuit allowance. Lord 
Kames had a high reputation for culture, but 
he looked closely to the liquor bills of his cir- 
cuit dinners. He gave port, which was the 
cheaper liquor, in place of claret. Henry 
Erskine, who, like Knox, feared not the face 
of man, wittily expressed the feeling of his 
brethren when his lordship asked of: news of 
D’Estaing and his fleet. “Confined to port, my 
-lord, as we are,” was the ready answer; and his 
lordship laughed. 
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HURCH 
ARPETS Prics. 658 


~The Christian Register 


GILLOTT’S PENS, 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS, 
HAVE GAINED THE 


CRAND PRIZE, 
Paris Exposition, 1900. 
This is the Highest Prize ever Awarded to Pens. 


~ FAVORABLY KNOWN SINCE 499 6" 
WS. HAVE FURN/SHED 25.000 . 
IHURCH, SCHOOL & OTHER 


i ELY & CO leEnuin 


Oras T-TROY, N.YABEL-METAL 
—/_ pwist Ere. CATALOGUE &PRICES FREE. 


Li 
PUREST, rd 


5 Rooms .... $75 
7 Rooms .... 95 
9 Rooms .... 110 
PIPING, 
REGISTERS, 
Etc., 
ALL COMPLETE. 


Di g hton Furnace 


If your old furnace has given out, see 
what it will cost to repair it, then 
write to us for a price on a new 
Dicuton. Every Part Warranted. 


DIGHTON FURNACE CO., 


Write for Catalogue, Taunton, Mass. 


(28) [AucustT 29 1901 ‘ : . 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS, 


ASSETS) antes tagarth.a2k Att Ane $50} 
BILITIES 7 4 


LIA Testa ate ree 


474.54, 
$3,043,498.27 


abeinns us chiinees) (275 


Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 
setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5, No. & 
Milk Street. 

BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALEREY FOSTER, Vice-President. 


LL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y. 


DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 
AND 


WESTERN LANDS 


BOUCHT FOR CASH. “f 


I desire especially to buyin Kansas, Nebraska, and the 
akotas. Correspondence solicited. 


S. K. HUMPHREY, 
640 Exchange Building, Boston, Mass. 


GEO. H. ELLIS, 
. . » PRINTER 


272 CONGRESS. STREET, 
BOSTON. 


‘Educational. 


Metropolitan advantages of 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY yery kind. 144 Instruc- 
tors, 1350 Students from 9B Universities, 21 Foreign 
countnes and from $5 American States and Terri- 
tories. WILLIAM F. WARREN, President. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY free rooms and free tui 


free rooms and free tui- 
'tion in the heart of 


Boston. Nearly two SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 


hundred students. Fifty-fourth Year opens September 18. 
Address Dean, M. D. BUELL, 12 Somerset Street. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY For College Graduates 


P Anish Thi too special Scholarships of 
25 each. ocated close to 

acs Courts. Four hundred SCHOOL OF LAW 
students last year. Opens October 2. Address Dean, 
S. C. BENNETT, Isaac Rich Hall, Ashburton Place. 


BOSTON UNIVERSI” 2 All College Graduates 


zane ; S favored in the entrance 
examination. Exceptiona .. ¥/ 


clinical and laboratory 
facilities. Opens October — 
SUTHERLAND, 295 Comn. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


courses in great 


Mod students 
in 4 > Elective 
courses in great COLLEGE OF ic, > ARTS 
sion from song eae or pve o All 
the collegiate degrees. ens Septembe.<f> ‘dress 
INGE oS 


Dean, W. E. HUNT ‘ON, 12 Somers: 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY Fhilosophival a Ze 
degrees of A.M. and 


degrees jof AM: 20d GRADUATE DEPARTMENT 


graduates omly. Opens September 19. Address 
Dean, B. P. BOWNE, 12 Somerset Street. 


THE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY 


| Worcester, Mass. 46th session begins Sept. uth 
Training for University, Scientific School, Business Life. 
The Rt. Rev. Wittram Lawrence, D.D., Visitor. 
JosrrH ALDEN SHAw, A.M., Head Master. 


PERRY KINDERCARTEN 
NORMAL SCHOOL 


18 Huntington Avenue. Boston, Mass. 
MRS. ANNIE MOSELEY PERRY, Princpial. 


ATMANU> JOHN H. PRAY 
FACTURERS 


CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY, 


WASHINGTON ST., 
OPP. BOYLSTON ST; 


CONCORD SCHOOL 


Concord, Massachusetts. 


Prepares boys for college and scientific school, 
For catalogue address 
Tuomas H. Eckretpt, Headmaster. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
. FOR BOYS . 


Elementary and ‘advanced classes, Individual 
teaching. Scholarships. 
F, B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass. © 


THE ALLEN SCHOOL ¥=*%.S5"7" 


Advantages of a cultured home. Thorough College 
or Tech. préparation. Seven pupils to one instructor, 
References: Mr. N. T, ALLEN and 2,500 living alumni, 
Illustrated catalogue. ; 


PHILADELPHIA 
Miss Case and Miss Child’s rox“cirt 


1527 PINE STREET ‘a 
Individual Instruction — 


Mr. and Mrs. JOHN A. BELLOWS — 


College Preparation. 


WILL REOPEN 


Their Boarpinc AND Day ScHoot_For GiRis at 115 
Beacon Street, Boston, WEDNESDAY, OCT. 2, 1901. 


MISS KIMBALL’S HOME SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS. 
Pleasant home. Excellent instruction. 


care formotherless git 


_ for circular sent on 
application. 


s. Descriptive 


_ GREENFIELD, MASS. F 
Established in 1869. _ Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D, 
Miss IDA F. FOSTER, j 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK} Principals, 


& Sons Co., 


BOSTON._ 


Several courses — 
of study. College preparatory Permanent home and — 
ir 


Worcester, Mass, ™ 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL 88, 


ac 


